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Campaign  Launched 
Against  Lock-Outs 

BY  GEORGE  TANNER  AND  DOUG  NORMAN 


"I  was  going  into  my  hotel  with  Mr.  Jones 
right  in  front  of  me.  Then  this  goon  just  beat 
the  hell  out  of  him  right  in  front  of  me .  I  asked 
'what  the  hell  is  going  on'  (and  was  told)  'Goto 
your  room.' 

"Three  days  later  I  (was  out  and)  came  back 
and  (the  manager)  says,  'You've  moved'  and 
wouldn't  buzz  me  through  the  gate.  The 
padlock  on  my  door  was  broken  — kicked  in  — 
and  they  had  put  aii  my  stuff  in  green 
garbage  bags.  My  rent  was  paid  up." 

Joe  Jensen's  experience  with  the  Allen  Hotel 
is  an  increasingly  common  occurence  in 
Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market  residential 
hotels,  according  to  tenant  counselors  at  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  They  charge  that 
landlords  are  using  illegal  lock-out  techniques 
frequently  and  that  the  police  and  District 
Attorney 's  Office  are  doing  nothing  to  stop  it. 
Because  it  is  a  growing  and  serious  problem, 
the  Housing  Clinic  and  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition's  Residential  Hotel  Task 
Force  are  mounting  a  campaign  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice. 

Lock-outs  are  a  "self-help"   method  of 
eviction  where  landlords  change  or  plug  the 
locks  or  otherwise  deny  tenants  access  to  their 
continued  on  page  4 


The  Tenderloin,  long  viewed  as  the  domain  of  seniors  and  transient  men.  is  also 
home  to  a  growing  number  of  children  and  families.  In  fact,  the  neighborhood  has, 
by  some  estimates,  more  than  quadrupled  in  last  few  years.  In  this  special  issue,  the 
TENDERLOIN  TIMES  looks  at  Kids  in  the  Tenderloin— their  problems,  their 
pleasures,  their  activities  and  the  services  that  are  or  are  not  availal9le  to  them,  the 
way  the  neighborhood  and  the  City  treats  them. 


by  Rob  Waters 

They're  everywhere.  Waiting  by  the  dozens 
for  eariy  morning  school  busses  on  Leaven- 
worth and  O  Farrel!  Streets,  roUerskating 
and  dodgeballing  in  the  noisy  courtyard  of 
St.  Boniface  Church,  playing  jumprope  with 
elaborate  strings  of  rubber  bands  on  Ellis, 
romping  in  the  puddles  of  the  empty  lot  at 
Jones  and  Eddy,  as  if  impatient  to  claim 
possession  of  the  park  that  has  so  long  been 
promised  them. 

They  are  the  children  of  the  Tenderloin,  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  a  fast-growing 
neighborhood.  In  recent  years,  the  number 
of  children  Uving  in  the  Tenderloin  has 
exploded— doubling  by  official  census 
counts,  quadrupling  by  the  more  realistic 
estimates  of  neighborhood  service  workers. 

Leading  this  increase  are  large  numbers  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees,  who,  since  the 
mid-70's  have  been  arriving  in  a  steady 
stream  and  crowding  into  the  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  of  the  neighborhood. 

Many  residents  and  neighborhood  workers 
see  this  increase  in  children  and  feunilies  as 
providing  a  new  level  of  stability  and  greater 
sense  of  community  to  an  area  that's  been 
described  in  many  ways,  but  rarely  as  a 
residential,  family  neighborhood 


"When  there's  kids  on  the  street,  it  adds 
some  life,"  says  Charlie  Holmes  who  runs 
the  recreation  program  at  St.  Boniface 
church.  "It  adds  some  warmth,  some 
freshness,  some  vitality.  It  makes  it  feel 
more  like  a  neighborhood,  creates  a  dif- 
ferent, more  positive  atmosphere.  I  find  it 
delightful." 

"The  image  has  been  that  there  aren't  kids 
in  the  Tenderloin,  that  the  only  people  here 
were  prostitutes,  con  artists  and  porno  book 
operators,"  says  Dr.  Patrick  Gannon,  a  child 
mental  health  worker.  "Finally,  in  the  last 
couple  of  years,  people  are  aware  that  there 
are  kids  in  the  Tenderloin.  There's  an 
incredible  number  and  diversity  of  kids- 
white,  Black,  Asian,  Hispanic,  Pacific  Is- 
lander. Walk  down  Leavenworth  and  Turk  in 
the  morning— you'll  see  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  kids." 

But  there  is  also  wide-spread  concern  over 
the  type  of  environment  the  Tenderloin 
provides  for  children  —  the  behavior  they 
observe,  the  tensions  they  live  with,  the 
poverty  and  pain  they  are  surrounded  by, 
the  lack  of  facilities  geared  to  their  needs. 

"I  always  see  winos  around  the  place, ' '  says 
6  year  old  Rashanda  Atariscruggs.  "Some- 
continued  on  page  10 
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381  Turk:  Another  Look 


Last  month  the  Tenderloin  Times  reported  on 
displacement  of  tenants  at  381  Turk  Street,  a 
building  bought  by  the  John  Stewart  Com- 
pany {JSCo)  and  rehabilitated  with  a  low-in- 
terest loan  from  the  City's  Deferred  Payment 
Loan  (CDPLI  program. 

The  Times  made  two  important  errors  in  the 
article  by  implying  that  CDPL  loans  never  go 
to  for-profit  developers  and  by  failing  to 
mention  the  extensive  rehab  work  JSCo  has 
done  on  the  building.  However,  the  Times 
stands  by  the  basic  thrust  of  the  story. 

The  article  stated  tht  since  the  building's 
acquisition  by  JSCo  in  March  1982,  22  of  32 
units  were  vacated  and  re-rented  at  higher 
rent  levels,  according  to  a  Rent  Board  hearing 
decision. 

The  Times  reported  that  from  March  until 
November  1982,  tenants  of  8  units  (one 
quarter  of  the  building)  were  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent  and  14  Indochinese 
tenants  in  4  units  left  because  of  threatened 
rent  increases  and  changes  in  occupancy 
policy  — later  rescinded  at  the  request  of  the 
Mayor's  Office  and  the  Rent  Board. 

Tenants  charged  that  the  landlords  virtually 
emptied  the  building— through  confusing, 
intimidating  and  inaccurate  notices  and  by 
refusing  to  give  leeway  to  tenants  attempting 
to  catch  up  on  back  rent  —  in  order  to  be  able  to 
charge  the  maximum  allowable  rents  under 
federal  guidelines.  An  average  increase  of  $90 
a  unit  was  applied  to  vacant  units. 

In  the  article  the  JSCo  acknowledged  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  issuance  of  some  of 
the  rent  increase  and  occupancy  policy 
notices,  unfortunately  causing  some  tenants 
to  leave.  At  the  urging  of  the  Mayor's  office, 
JSCo  tracked  those  tenants  down  and  offered 
them  their  units  back  or  a  $75  relocation  fee. 
None  accepted  their  offer  to  move  back ;  three 
accepted  the  relocation  fee. 

In  addition,  the  JSCo  stated  that  they  had  to 
evict  some  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent 
and  that  the  building  was  crime-ridden. 

The  article  generated  response  from  the  John 
Stewart  Company  and  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  re- 
produced in  part  below. 

Editor. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  Tenderloin 
Times  on  pages  1  and  9  dated  February  1983 


contains  both  factual  errors  and  serious 
material  omissions.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
raises  questions  of  due  diligence  in  the 
preparation  of  the  story. 


Our  firm  lays  no  claims  to  perfection.  Clearly 
we  erred  in  not  realizing  that  the  Rent 
Stabilization  Board's  review  and  concurrence 
was  required  for  increases  to  HUD's  Secton  8 
Fair  Market  rents.  On  balance,  however,  we 
believe  we've  done  a  decent  job  in  our 
activities  in  the  Tenderloin  in  the  capacity  of 
owner  and/or  management  agent  and  that 
we  have  a  reputation  to  protect.  Your  recent 
article  is  clearly  damaging  in  that  respect. 

The  Company  Is  associated  with  "displace- 
ment"—a  perjorative  word  on  the  face  of  it. 
Your  lead  to  the  story  is  "Turk  Street 
Tenants  Pushed  Out."  There  was,  in  fact, 
high  turnover  involving  a  combination  of 
evictions  and  move-outs.  However,  the  ar- 
ticle makes  no  real  qualitative  assessment  as 
to  why. 

Here  are  some  specific  comments  for  your 
consideration: 

•  The  CDPL  loan  program  permits  partici- 
pation by  both  for-profit  and  non-profit 
entities. 

•  The  City  has  made  a  high  percentage  of  its 
loans  to  for-profit  companies. 

•  The  JSCo  is  not  the  only  for-profit 
company  to  receive  such  a  loan;  it  is  not 
illegal  or  unethical. 

•  The  "good  building"  had  forty-five  separ- 
ate code  violations  at  the  time  we  purchased 
it  in  March  of  1982.  (It  now  has  none.)  Cited 
items  deal  with  basic  health  and  safety 
elements  such  as  electrical  circuitry,  plumb- 
ing and  numerous  fire  hazard  conditions. 

•  The  "nice  atmosphere  with  lots  of  kids 
around"  cited  by  one  of  the  residents  (a  Mr. 
Serdahely  who  was  quoted  five  times) 
resulted  from  clear  and  unsafe  over-occu- 
pancy where  five  to  six  people  were  occu- 
pying one  room.  Additionally,  our  staff 
observed,  and  the  former  owner  acknow- 
Iwdged,  that  certain  tenants  were  involved  in 
prostitution  and/or  drug  sale. 

•  Not  a  cent  of  the  rent  increase  applied  for 
with  the  San  Francisco  Rent  Stabilization 
Board  was  a  pass-through  of  the  CDPL.  The 
requested  increase  was  limited  to  increased 
operating  costs  or  depreciation  of  capital 
costs  paid  by  our  Company.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  pass  through  CDPL  capital  costs 
as  the  article  virtually  states. 

•  The  building  s  rents  are  HUD's  Section  8 
Fair  Market  rents  or  less. 
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•  The  building  is  operating  at  a  deficit  and 
will  likely  continue  to  do  so  until  at  least  year 
end. 

•  No  management  fee  is  being  taken. 

•  We  were  in  error  in  posting  a  rent  increase 
without  first  seeking  and  securing  the 
approval  of  the  Rent  Stabilization  Board.  We 
were  erroneously  under  the  Impression  that 
any  increase  up  to  HUD's  Section  8  Fair 
Market  rents  of  $311  (studio)  and  $379 
(1 -bedroom)  was  exempt  from  Board  review. 

•  The  article  is  correct  in  that  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  units  have  been  rerented. 
As  of  November  1982,  nine  out  of  twenty- 
nine  units  were  carried  over  (there  are  thirty- 
two  units,  but  as  of  March  1982  three  were 
uninhabitable  due  to  fire  damage). 

The  indicting  question  is  posed  and  an- 
swered: "Was  there  displacement?"  The 
answer  is  clearly  yes.  However,  other  rele- 
vant questions  weren't  posed  or  answered, 
viz: 

1.  Were  there  valid  reasons  for  the  turn- 
over? 

2.  Should  an  owner  be  expected  to  maintain 
a  building's  original  constituency  when  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  tenants  were 
involved  in  the  business  of  drugs,  prostitu- 
tion, serious  overcrowding,  or  simply  not 
paying  rent? 

3.  Beyond  the  questions  of  this  building, 
would  it  be  good  policy  for  the  Tenderloin  as 
a  whole? 

4.  Who  now  occupies  the  vacated  and 
rehabilitated  units? 

We  believe  the  answers  to  questions  2  and  3 

are  ' 'no." 

100%  of  the  units  are  occupied  by  tenants  of 
low/moderate  income,  in  contrast  to  the 
CDPL  program's  normal  51%  requirement. 

My  sense  is  that  your  article  Is  a  hybrid  of 
intensely  held  editorial  opinion  and  straight 
reporting,  prepared  perhaps  under  hurried 
conditions.  In  our  view,  the  result  may  be 
good  copy  but  it  is  not  comprehensive  or 
even-handed.  What  Is  your  view? 

Sincerely, 

THE  JOHN  STEWART  COMPANY 

John  K.  Stewart 

President 

Editor, 

In  the  February  1983  Issue  of  The  Tenderloin 
Times  the  article  entitled.  "Turk  Str.  Ten- 
ants Pushed  Out,"  contains  a  number  of 
errors  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Com- 
munity Housing  Rehabilitation  Program 
(CHRP).  I  would  like  to  point  these  out  in  the 
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Condos  Continued,  Alternative  Outlined 


The  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission,  at 
a  hearing  on  March  3,  voted  to  postpone  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  for  construction  of  two 
13-story  luxury  condonminiums  at  Polk  and 
O'Farrell  Streets. 

The  Commission  heard  from  a  number  of 
Tenderloin  residents  opposed  to  the  project 
and  listened  to  a  presentation  by  the  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coahtion  on  their 
proposed  low-income  alternative  to  the 
condo  development. 

*  'This  TPlanning  Commission  has  never 
turned  down  a  project.  "  said  a  pleased  Brad 
Paul,  the  director  of  the  Coalition,  after  the 
hearing.  "Hopefully  this  is  the  City's  first 
step  toward  eventually  turning  down  a 
luxury  condo  project  and  supporting  low-in- 
come housing." 

Noted  architect  Bob  Herman,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  designing  low-income  housing 
south  of  Market,  unveiled  the  low-income 
alternative.  Equipped  with  professionalarchi- 
tectural  renderings,  Mr.  Herman  described 
the  alternative  as  "a  5-story  building,  with 
301  residential  hotel  rooms  above  ground 
floor  retail  space,  and  a  plaza  and  dining 
facility  for  project  residents.  Rents  will  be 
limited  to  $230.00  per  month." 


Comparison  of  low-rise  residential  hotel 

alternative  with  high-rise  condominium  proposal. 


The  Coalition's  financial  consultant.  Janet 
Falk  of  Community  Economics  in  Oakland, 
presented  a  financial  analysis  supporting  the 
feasibility  of  the  project. 

Coalition  members  were  jubilant  after  the 


hearing.  Board  member  Joe  Kaufman  said 
that  "I  hope  this  means  the  Planning 
Commission  will  realize  that  our  alternative, 
rather  than  the  proposed  luxury  condos,  is 
best  for  our  community!" 


Aranda  Tenants  Strike  Bacic 


Tenants  of  the  Aranda  Hotel,  with  legal 
assistance  from  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic,  have  put  themselves  in  the  front  of  yet 
another  battle  over  the  living  conditions  of 
Tenderloin  residential  hotels.  It  was  the 
tenants  of  the  Aranda  who  in  early  December, 
launched  the  Great  Tenderloin  Heat  War  by 
picketing  in  front  of  their  frigid  hotel.  This 
time  they've  taken  on  the  no-visitors  policy  of 
the  hotel,  and  late  last  month  gained  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  from  Judge  Stuart  Pollack, 
ordering  the  hotel  to  allow  entry  to  visitors. 

"I'll  say  it  emphatically,"  the  judge  said, 
emphatically,  "You  cannot  have  an  absolute 
ban  on  visitors." 


The  Housing  Clinic's  Randy  Shaw  says  that 
the  Aranda  management  imposed  a  blanket 
no-visitors  rule  in  mid-January  and  even 
denied  him  access  to  the  building  to  meet  with 
his  clients.  He  also  says  that  this  is  an 
increasingly  common  problem  in  Tenderloin 
hotels. 

Lauren  Freeman ,  a  social  worker  for  the  North 
of  Market  Senior  Service  Center,  told  the 
Times  that  she  was  denied  access  to  a  client  of 
hers  at  the  Bel- Air  Hotel  on  Jones  Street.  She 
said  that  she  was  going  up  the  stairs  at  the 
building  in  mid-February  and  was  told  to  stop . 
"Ishowedthemmy  ID,"  shesays,  "butthey 
said,  'You'renotasocial  worker.  All  the  social 
workers  come  from  Otis  Street.  You  can't  go 


up. 


Shaw  would  like  to  see  the  rights  won  by  the 
tenants  of  the  Aranda  shared  by  other  tenants 
in  buildings  with  no-visitor  policies,  but  says 
that  "filing  lawsuits  hotel  by  notel  would  be  a 
painstaking  process  and  would  subject  poten- 
tial plaintiffs  to  harassment  and  intimidation 
from  hotel  operators." 


He  plans  instead  to  test  the  waters  and  see  i 
he  could  get  an  ordinance  on  visitation 
through  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


If  you  are  being  denied  your  right  to  have 
visitors,  contact  the  Housing  Clinic  at 
776-8151  or  474-2164.  Ask  for  Randy  Shaw. 


INshort 

by  Rob  Waters 

One  Park  Down,  One  to  Go.  A  new  mini- 
park,  located  at  Larkin  and  O'Farrell,  was 
dedicated  last  month  as  the  Sergeant  John 
Macaulay  Park,  after  the  police  officer  slain 
last  summer.  The  site  was  originally  desig- 
nated in  1975  when  a  group  of  Tenderloin 
senior  came  to  a  meeting  of  an  Open  Space 
Committee  and  recommended  that  location. 
The  other  future  Tenderloin  park,  located  at 
the  comer  of  Jones  and  Eddy,  will  have  its 
ground  broken  in  a  ceremony  on  March  11  at 
11:30.  Hopefully,  after  years  of  study  and 
planning,  park-building  will  follow  ground- 
breaking. 

Tenderloin:  Our  Town  or  Theirs?isthenew 
title  of  the  film  on  the  TL  that  was  shot  last 
summer  and  is  now  being  completed .  Word  is 
it  should  be  done  within  a  month.  When  it  is, 
screeningswillaetupin  the  neighborhood.  .  . 
A  movement  is  under  foot  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  utility  rates  charged  to 
residential  hotels.  Whereas  apartment 
buildings  with  one  meter  are  eligible  for  a 
lifeline  rate,  res.  hotels  are  considered 
commercial  and  must  pay  a  higher  rate. 
"Residential  rates  for  residential  use"  says 
Richard  Livingstone  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel.  .  . 


The  Hilden  Hotel  at  1030  Geary  is  now  the 
Hotel  Charlie  with  daily  rates  of  $36,  weekly 
rates  of  $2 10  and  no  monthly  rates .  The  Times 
reported  last  Spring  that  the  building  was 


being  emptied  and  rehabbed.  .  Eight 
scholarships  of  $500  each  are  available  for 
Southeast  Asian  high  school  or  community 
college  students  living  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Applications  are  available  at  the  Center  for 
southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement,  121 
Leavenworth.  Deadline:  March  15. 

AVoting  Coalition.  Over  180  ballots  were 
cast  in  last  month's  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  annual  Board  of  Directors  election. 
Eighteen  candidates  ran  and  the  following  ten 
were  elected  to  three  year  terms  on  the  21 
member  Board:  Suzanne  Gilbert,  Tina  Tatro, 
George  Skou,  Poul  Anderson,  Nancy  Hamp- 
ton, Kelly  CuUen,  Marvis  Phillips,  Steve 
Fuller,  Richard  Parker  and  Don  Feeser. 
Congratulations,  all.  .  .Elections  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Senior  Legislature  will  take  place  on 
Friday.  March  18.  Modeled  after  the  regular 
legislature,  the  senior  version  meets  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  October  for  bill-drafting  and 
debate  on  laws  the  seniors  would  like  to  see 
enacted.  The  polling  will  take  place  at  28 
senior  centers  around  the  City  at  the  centers' 
regular hoursof  operation.  Tenderloin  polling 
places  include  North  of  Market  Senior  Center, 
333  Turk ;  St .  Francis  Meal  Service ,  432  Mason 
Street;  and^e  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden 
Gate. 

itinued  on  page  4 
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^cazar,  alacazam?  The  155-unit  Luxury 
condominium  project  that  would  demolish  the 
old  Alcazar  Theatre  (except  for  the  facade) 
may  be  dead.  Art  Chapman  of  the  Campeau 
Corporation,  oneof  the  joint  venture  partners 
in  the  project,  says  his  firm  will  make  a 
decision  within  a  "very  short  period  of  time" 
over  their  participation  in  it.  "It's  fair  to  say 
that  we  don 't  view  the  project  in  the  same  light 
today  as  we  did,"  Chapman  told  the  Times, 
citing  the  downturn  in  the  real  estate  market 
and  high  interest  rates  as  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  Bob  Passmore  of  the  City  Planning 
Department,  the  developers  are  now  in 
violation  of  the  conditional  use  permit  that  the 
Planning  Commission  granted  last  July  when 
it  approved  the  project.  The  developers  were 
supposed  to  put  $15,000  in  escrow  to  be  used 
for  community  arts  programs  and  have  so  far 
failed  to  do  so.  Chapman  says  that  Campeau 
will  put  up  the  money  "if  and  when  a  decision 
is  made  to  go  ahead."  By  next  month's  issue, 
the  final  result  should  be  in. 


Campaign  Launched 

homes  without  warning.  They  are  illegal  for 
any  tenant  who  has  lived  in  a  building  for  more 
than  32  days  or  for  tenants  who  are  currently 
paid  up  in  their  rent. 

"Landlords  are  discovering  that  illegal 
lock-outs  are  a  quicker  and  cheaper  method  of 
eviction  than  going  to  court  when  they  can  get 
away  with  it, " "  says  Richard  Parker,  tenant  at 
the  William  Penn  Hotel  and  member  of  the 
Task  Force.  "They  are  also  a  convenient 
device  for  emptying  a  room  so  the  landlord  can 
use  the  vacancy  de-control  loophole  of  the  rent 
control  law  to  raise  the  rent." 

Pat  Budo.  a  worker  at  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  says  that  to  her  knowledge,  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  has  never 
arrested  a  landlord  for  the  crime  of  illegal  lock- 
out. 

Police  will  say  i  t '  s  not  their  place  to  intercede 
because  evictions  are  an  issue  for  the  courts , ' ' 
says  Budo.  "Then  they'll  go  ahead  and  be 
judge  and  jury  on  the  street  and  find  in  favor  of 
the  landlords  by  refusing  to  put  the  tenant 
back  into  their  home." 

■  'They  claim  that  their  department  policy  is  to 
not  arrest  landlords  unless  they  are  caught  at 
least  twice  in  the  act  of  locking  someone  out 
illegally,"  says  Olivia  Gersaba,  Task  Force 
member. 

Furthermore,  Gersaba  claims,  even  that 
lenient  pohcy  is  not  binding  on  police 
patrohnen.  Often,  if  the  police  are  called  to  the 
scene  of  an  illegal  lock-out,  the  landlord  will 
sinjply  let  the  tenant  back  in,  and  the  police 
will  not  even  make  a  report  of  the  incident. 
After  the  police  have  left,  the  landlord  is  free 
to  try  again. 

Ignorance  of  the  law , ' '  Gersaba  said , 
"apparently  is  an  excuse  — for  landlords." 

Tenant  organizers  say  that  the  fear  of  a 
lock-outisoftenapowerful  force  discouraging 
tenanU  from  opposing  a  landlord's  actions  or 
plans  or  from  demanding  services  or  main- 
tenance. 

In  one  recent  case,  tenants  of  the  1075  Post 
Street  Hotel  complained  to  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  that  their  landlord  was 
attempting  to  convert  a  residential  hotel  to 


Against  Lock-Outs 

tourist  use.  According  to  a  former  tenant,  one 
tenant  was  locked  out  and  another,  afraid  of 
being  locked  out  himself,  moved. 

"Tenants  often  live  in  such  fear  of  their 
landlords, ' '  says  Task  Force  member 
"Lucky"  Livers,  "that  they  are  resigned  to 
substandard  living  conditions  imposed  on 
them  by  their  landlords  and  won't  register 
complaints  through  city  agencies.  Often  they 
are  even  afraid  to  meet  with  the  landlord  " 

"Tenants  need  to  be  informed  of  their  rights 
and  of  the  penalties  against  landlords  who 
engage  in  illegal  lock-outs."  says  Parker. 
'  'This  year  one  tenant  of  the  Allen  Hotel  who 
was  illegally  locked  out  won  a  settlement  of 
$4500  from  Ramesh  Patel.  the  owner." 

The  Residential  Hotel  Task  Force  has 
launched  their  campaign  by  distributing 
flyers  with  information  about  what  action  to 
take  in  the  case  of  a  lock-out.  According  to 
their  flyer,  there  are  three  things  to  do: 

"  1 .  Tellyour  landlord  that  a  lock-out  is  illegal 
and  s/he  will  be  sued  if  s/he  doesn't  let  you 
back  into  your  room  or  apartment. 

2.  Immediately  contact  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  (474-2164)  or  the  Tender- 
loin Housing  Clinic  (776-8151).  at  295  Eddy 
Street. 

3 .  If  these  offices  are  not  open ,  contact  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  and  insist  that 
an  officer  come  out  and  force  the  landlord  to  let 
you  in  your  home.  REMEMBER:  YOU  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  MAKE  A  CITIZEN'S 
ARREST  ON  ANY  LANDLORD  FOR  IL- 
LEGAL LOCK-OUT!" 

For  those  who  may  need  to  make  a  citizen's 
arrest.  Randy  Shaw  of  the  Housing  Clinic  has 
the  following  advice; 

'  'To  make  a  citizen's  arrest  on  your  landlord, 
simply  tell  the  police  that  you  are  filing  a 
complaint  against  the  landlord  under  Penal 
Code  4 1 8  ( w hich  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
landlord  to  lock  a  tenant  out).  If  the  police 
officers  refuse  to  arrest  your  landlord,  make 
sure  to  get  their  badge  numbers  and  names. 
The  officers  will  be  in  violation  of  their  own 
department  rules  if  they  do  not  arrest  the 
landlord  followingyour  filing  of  a  complaint. ' ' 


everything  they  owned  due  to  the  extensive 
fire  and  water  damage.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  loss  for  the  largely  Indochinese 
tenants  of  the  building,  known  in  refugee 
circles  as  the  'Vietnamese  Embassy,"  was 
the  destruction  of  their  I-94's— their  special 
immigration  papers.  The  Red  Cross  has  been 
supplying  emergency  housing  to  nearly  all  the 
tenants  of  the  building,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  those  who  need  it  until  the  end  of  March . 
Donations  to  the  Red  Cross  to  help  them  take 
care  of  those  made  homeless  by  the  fire,  can  be 
sent  to  Red  Cross,  1550  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco.  94109. 


continued  from  page  1 

According  to  Shaw,  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
Police  Department's  weEik  policy  on  lock-outs, 
comes  from  the  District  Attorney's  office.  He 
says  that  they  have  never,  to  his  knowledge, 
prosecuted  a  landlord  for  illegal  lock-out. 

"We've  been  reluctant  to  test  the  statute," 
says  Robert  Perez,  head  of  the  District 
Attorney's  Consumer  Fraud  Unit. ' '  (because) 
there's  no  case  law,  no  precedent.  Given  the 
appropriate  case ,  our  policy  is  one  of  enforce- 
ment. Butif  wedo  prosecute  and  have  a  ruling 
againstus.  we  might  have  lock-outs  like  never 
before." 

"What  they're  saying,"  says  Randy  Shaw, 
"is  that  because  they've  never  prosecuted  a 
case  before,  they  can't  prosecute  one  now. 
The  law  is  on  the  books.  The  only  way  you  get  a 
precedent  is  to  prosecute  a  case.  And  that's 
their  job— to  prosecute  cases." 

A  committee  of  the  Task  Force  met  with  Perez 
late  last  month  to  express  their  concern  over 
the  DA 's  lack  of  enforcement.  They  presented 
him  with  several  demands,  including: 

•  The  police  should  arrest  any  landlord  who 
locks  a  tenant  out  illegally. 

•  The  DA  should  prosecute  these  landlords 
for  trespassing  and,  in  many  cases,  for  theft. 

•  The  DA  should  inform  landlords  that  the 
practice  of  illegal  lock-outs  must  stop  or  they 
will  face  the  consequences. 

Acouple  of  days  after  this  meeting.  Perez  told 
the  Times  that  he  could  "see  the  day  coming 
when  we  will  take  a  case  "  and  that  he  is  now 
looking  for  a  strong  case  to  establish  a 
precedent. 

The  Task  Force  plans  to  keep  active  around  the 
issue  and  to  strongly  watchdog  the  DA's 
performance.  If  they  have  to.  they  say,  they'll 
even  picket  the  Hall  of  Justice. 


Disaster  Strikes  'Vietnamese  Embassy/ 

A  tragic  five-alarm  fire,  apparently  set  by  an 
arsonist,  struck  the  white  and  green  building 
at 434  Leavenworth,  forcing  some  200  tenants 
to  flee  and  causing  heavy  damage  to  the 
building.  Several  people  suffered  smoke 
inhalation,  but  thanks  to  quick  and  efficient 
work  by  the  Fire  Department,  no  one  was 
seriously  hurt.  However,  many  tenants  lost 


There  goes  the  Neighborhood.  That  photo 
on  the  front  page  of  last  month's  Tenderloin 
Times  of  the  barren  remains  of  a  demolished 
South  of  Market  warehouse  that  will  soon 
become  a  high  rise  site,  turns  out  to  have 
been  the  former  home  of  a  gent  named 
Arthur,  who  is  now  Hving  under  a  bridge  a 
couple  of  blocks  away.  Arthur  reports  that  a 
few  days  after  the  building  went  down,  up 
went  a  billboard  across  the  street.  Its 
sponsor:  the  Mayor's  Fund  for  the  Home- 
less. 
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Homeless:  The  Battle  Continues 


With  the  City's  emergency  fund  for  the 
homeless  being  rapidly  depleted  and  the 
nature  of  the  City's  long  range  shelter  plan 
unclear,  the  administration  of  the  program  is 
coming  under  increasing  attack  — both  from 
homeless  people  and  from  members  of  the 
City's  Board  of  Supervisors. 

At  the  February  23  meeting  of  the  Board's 
Finance  Committee,  Edwin  Sarsfield,  the 
Genera!  Manager  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
Committee's  members  for  failing  to  meet 
their  request  to  expl£un  wide  differences  in 
operating  costs  at  some  shelters  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  plan  for  how  people  will 
be  sheltered  when  current  funding  runs  out. 

One  week  later  Sarsfield  returned  with  a 
sketchy  plan  calling  for  the  City  to  lease  4 
hotels  from  private  operators  and  turn  them 
over  to  non-profit  agencies  to  manage. 
Funding  would  come  out  of  a  special  account 
in  the  General  Assistance  budget,  currently 
used  to  rent  rooms  at  7  hotels  where  General 
Assistance  applicants  must  stay  during  their 
first  two  weeks  on  the  program. 

The  City  currently  spends  $658,000  to  house 
the  roughly  275  people  who  are  in  the 
2-week  period  at  any  given  time.  Sarsfield 
proposes  now  to  spend  slightly  more  — about 
$800,000  to  house  those  275  plus  775 
homeless  people. 

Sara  Cohn  of  the  Central  City  Shelter 
Network  criticized  the  plan  for  its  "unreal- 
istically  low  costs"  and  charged  that  the  City 
would  be  "dumping  responsibihty  for  the 
homeless  onto  private  non-profit  agencies" 
and  not  providing  them  with  sufficient 
operating  costs. 

Sharon  Dunn  of  the  Ecumenical  Ministry  in 
the  Haight  Ashbury  lashed  out  at  the  "total 
lack  of  communication"  between  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  and  community 
groups  working  to  provide  shelter  and 
criticized  Sarsfield's  proposal  for  failing  to 
deal  with  important  components  of  a  full 
plan  — food,  social  service  back-up,  job 
training  and  long-range  housing. 

In  response  to  concerns  voiced  by  Super- 
visors Kopp  and  Molinari  that  they  did  not 
want  the  City  to  get  into  long-range  funding 
of  shelters  for  the  homeless,  Sarsfield  said 
that  he  would  support  putting  a  cap  on  the 
number  of  people  the  City  would  shelter.  He 
suggested  that  the  absolute  limit  be  1100, 
the  number  that  the  City  is  currently 
sheltering. 


Leon  Zecha  of  the  Homeless  Caucus  told  the 
Committee  that  there  are  far  more  than  1100 
in  need  of  shelter  and  offered  to  take 
Sarsfield  on  a  tour  to  show  him  that  many 
people  remain  on  the  streets. 

The  Committee  members  had  requested  a 
plan  on  the  16th,  when  members  were 
shown,  for  the  first  time,  a  budget  analyst's 
report  on  the  status  of  the  shelter  system. 
That  report  showed  that  expenses  at  the 
different  shelters,  which  are  paid  for  by  the 
City,  differ  widely  and  that  if  present  expen- 
diture levels  continue,  the  emergency  shel- 
ter fund  will  be  exhausted  in  April. 

The  Supervisors  were  particularly  concerned 
by  the  high  administrative  costs  of  some  of 
the  shelter  programs.  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  for  instance,  listed  a  $3,000  per 
month  Director,  a  $2,000  per  month  Assis- 
tant Director  and  a  $1500  per  month  admin- 
istrative assistant. 

Reverend  Richard  Kerr,  director  of  Trinity's 
shelter  program  and  the  recipient  of  the 
$3,000  a  month  salary,  defended  his  high 
administrative  costs  in  an  interview  with  the 
Times.  "That's  a  normal  figure  for  someone 
who's  doing  the  kind  of  work  I'm  doing," 


said  Kerr.  "I'm  not  just  running  a  program, 
I'm  one  of  the  primary  or  lead  figures  in 
planning  a  long  range  shelter  program." 

He  said  that  the  administrative  assistant  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  paperwork  re- 
quired by  the  City  and  that  "part  of  his 
business  is  to  figure  out  how  to  (operate) 
cheaper." 

Since  late  December,  emergency  shelter  has 
been  provided  to  an  average  of  close  to  1000 
people  per  night  at  4  hotels  and  8  churches. 
The  costs  incurred  by  the  shelters  are  being 
paid  for  out  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  Revolving  Fund,  which  is  then 
reimbursed  out  of  a  $750,000  emergency 
services  fund  from  the  1940's  that  was 
discovered  to  still  exist  in  January.  To  date, 
$263,000  has  been  paid  out  of  the  fund.  The 
remaining  $487,000  will  be  gone  by  the  end 
of  April  if  present  spending  levels  continue. 

"There's  going  to  be  some  criticism  of  you 
and  this  administration  when  the  money's 
gone,"  Supervisor  John  Molinari  told  Sars- 
field. "We  have  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
addressed  and  you're  going  to  have  to 
provide  the  answers." 


Meanwhile,  problems  continue  to  confront 
those  who  must  make  use  of  the  shelter 
system.  In  late  February,  the  Continental 
Hotel,  which  had  been  housing  families  in  70 
rooms,  suddenly  cut  back  to  just  25  rooms, 
sending  a  large  number  of  people  packing 
and  causing  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  The 
Stratford  Hotel,  which  has  also  been  serving 
as  a  shelter,  made  room  for  the  families  by 
moving  out  all  their  single  men,  who  ended 
up  at  Glide  Church  on  cots. 

A  continuing  problem  for  people  staying  in 
the  church  shelters,  as  well  as  for  those  not 
making  use  of  the  shelter  system,  is  the  lack 
of  showers,  toilets  and  de-lousing  faciUties. 
Though  the  Central  City  Shelter  Network 
has  long  demanded  that  these  facilities  be 
provided,  the  City  has  taken  no  action  to  do 
so. 

One  major  question  for  the  future  of  the 
shelter  system  is  the  source  of  future  funds 
to  operate  the  program.  The  Mayor's  Fund 
for  the  Homeless,  which  kicked  off  on 
January  20  with  two  $50,000  corporate  con- 
tributions, has  brought  in  only  $11,000  in  the 
five  weeks  since,  despite  the  setting-up  of  40 
billboards  throughout  the  City  featuring 
large  pictures  of  Mayor  Feinstein. 


Homeless  Go  to  the  Polls 


The  Homeless  Caucus,  a  two-month  old 
organization  of  homeless  people ,  has  adopted 
a  formal  constitution  and  elected  officers  and  a 
steering  committee  to  lead  it  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  a  strong  voice  for  the  homeless. 

At  a  meeting  in  early  February,  dubbed 
"Constitution  Wednesday,"  after  several 
weeks  of  discussion  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tion drafted  by  Jim  Squatter,  the  members  of 
the  Caucus  launched  into  a  lively  parliamen- 
tary debate  over  their  governing  principles. 
Afterextensive deliberation  and  amendment, 
which  spilled  over  into  a  second  ratification 
meeting,  the  members  of  the  Caucus  had 
themselves  a  Constitution. 

The  document's  statement  of  purpose  signal- 
led the  Caucus'  intention  '  "to  influence  public 


poUcy  concerning  the  plight  of  the  homeless  in 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the 
State  of  Cahfomia  and  the  United  States  of 
America  (and)  to  give  aid  and  support  to  other 
groups  with  sympathetic  goals." 

Two  weeks  later  at  a  well-publicized  general 
meeting,  attended  by  over  60  people.  Caucus 
members  showed  their  democratic  colors  by 
launching  into  their  first  election- complete 
with  nominations,  seconds,  rousing  political 
speeches,  occasional  heckling  and  secret 
ballots. 

Elected  to  office  were :  Leon  Zecha ,  President ; 
Garth  Ferguson,  Secretary;  Jim  Squatter, 
Media  Coordinator;  Chris  robinson,  Corres- 
pondence Coordinator;  Renno,  Treasurer; 
Darryl  Sorenson,  representative  to  the  Cen- 


tral City  Shelter  Network;  and  Terry,  Ruth, 
Momma  and  Arthur,  members-at-lEU'ge. 

Following  his  election,  to  the  hummed  strains 
of  '  Hail  to  the  Chief, '  President  Zecha  strode 
to  the  front  of  the  room  and  delivered  a  simple 
acceptance  speech. 

"This  is  a  new  thing  for  me,  I've  never  been 
very  popular  before,"  said  a  humble  Zecha, 
who  also  urged  the  membership  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  running  of  the  organization. 
"Speak  up,  give  us  input.  If  there  are  things 
you  feel  strongly  about,  let  us  know,"  he  said. 

The  Caucus  holds  general  meetings  every 
Wednesday  at  4 : 00  at  the  Peter  and  Paul  Room 
of  St .  Boniface  Church .  The  meetings  are  open 
to  all  and  are  always  hvely  affairs. 
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Mental  Health  Cuts  Averted  for  Now 


Major  cuts  in  the  City's  mental  health 
program— cuts thatcommunity  mental  health 
workers  say  would  have  disproportionately 
affected  programs  for  children  and  Asians- 
have  been  temporarily  averted  due  to  Mayor 
Feinstein's  commitment  to  provide  supple- 
mental funding. 

Faced  with  major  reductions  in  state  and 
federal  funding.  City  Mental  Health  Director 
Alan  Leavitt  had  prepared*  budgets  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  that  called  for  major  cuts  in 
two  program  areas  described  as  "low 
priority"  —outpatient  programs  and  so-called 
"Community  Education  and  Information" 
ICE&II  services. 

Two  major  programs  that  fall  under  the  CE&I 
banner,  the  Tender  Lion  Family  Counseling 
Program  in  the  Tenderloin  and  the  Chinatown 
Child  Development  Center,  would  have 
suffered  drastic  cuts.  Both  these  programs  are 
located  in  the  Northeast  Mental  Health 
District,  which  includes  Chinatown,  North 
Beach,  the  Tenderloin,  and  the  South  of 
Market.  Though  the  Northeast  District  is  the 
most  populous  of  the  City's  5  mental  health 
districts,  and  the  one  with  the  highest 


GOOD  CHEAP  PROTEIN 
by  Pam  Peirce 

Once  when  I  had  very  little  money  for  several 
weeks.  I  tried  to  meet  my  protein  needs  by 
eating  two  hot  dogs  a  day ,  one  at  lunch  and  one 
for  dinner.  My  reasoning  was  that  I  had  to 
have  protein ,  therefore  I  had  to  have  meat  and 
this  was  some  of  the  cheapest  meat  around.  I 
know  now  that  I  was  wrong  on  two  out  of  three 
counts.  We  do  need  protein,  but  meat  is  not 
the  only  source .  Also ,  hot  dogs  are  not  a  cheap 
way  to  get  it. 

What  makes  a  protein  source  a  good  buy?  The 
first  factor  is  how  much  of  the  protein  in  a  food 
our  body  can  use.  The  protein  in  meat  is  highly 
usable,  but  that  in  eggs,  dairy  products  and 
fish  is  even  more  usable.  Furthermore,  the 
protein  in  many  vegetable  foods  becomes 
more  usable  when  they  are  eaten  with  other 
vegetable  foods  or  with  animal  protein.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  if  you  eat  beans  and 
rice  at  the  same  meal,  or  even  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  you  can  use  40%  more  of 
the  protein  they  contain.  Here  are  some 
combinations  that  work: 

6ean4  oa  ^ptlt  pQjsu,  u)ith 
-a-cce,  vohzat    ok  coKnimaX. 

Ullk  OK  c/iee^e  with  potatoes 
potntoeA,  Kice.  ok  lohejit 

Ptamitit  with 

t-UZk  and  u}hexit 

The  second  factor  in  protein  cost  is  what  you 
are  paying  for  with  the  protein!  Restaurant  or 


incidence  of  mental  health  hospitalizations,  it 
was  slated  to  receive  the  largest  dollar  cut  of 
any  district. 

Representatives  of  the  Tender  Lion  and 
Chinatown  programs  say  that,  far  from  being 
"low-priority. ' '  their  programs  and  the 
outreach  model  they  employ,  are  essential  to 
serving  the  needs  of  their  communities. 
Under  an  outreach  model,  workers  go  out  of 
the  clinic  and  into  variouscommunity  facilities 
to  bring  their  program  directly  to  clients. 
"Kids  don't  walk  into  a  mental  health  facility 
andsay,  'I  need  service,'  "  saysGannon  of  the 
Tender  Lion  program. 

The  proposed  cuts  produced  a  flurry  of  angry 
activity  and  response.  The  Citizen's  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Northeast  District  fired  off  a 
sharp  letter  to  Leavitt  critizing  his  budget- 
slashing  proposals.  District  representatives 
read  the  letter  and  lambasted  the  admini- 
stration and  Chinatown  mothers  and  children 
flooded  the  chamber  at  a  stormy  meeting  of 
the  city-wide  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board 
in  early  February. 

"We  are  discouraged  and  angry  that  the 


other  prepared  food  will  cost  more.  Waste, 
like  bone ,  shellsor  gristle  raise  the  price  of  the 
protein.  So  does  fat.  This  is  another  place  my 
logic  broke  down,  since  hot  dogs  have  twice  as 
much  fat  as  protein,  making  them  a  rather 
expensive  way  to  buy  protein.  To  save 
money  and  eat  a  low  fat  diet,  you  would  choose 
foods  like  chicken  (without  the  skin),  low  fat 
dairy  products,  fish,  beans,  rice.  tofu. 

The  best  protein  buys  include  beans,  split  and 
black-eyed  peas,  rice,  whole  wheat  flour, 
oatmeal,  eggs,  the  lowest  priced  fish  and 
squid. 

Moderate  priced  sources  are  low  fat  milk  and 
low  fat  cottage  cheese,  peanut  butter, 
sunflower  seeds  (raw,  not  fried  in  oil), 
spaghetti,  egg  noodles,  canned  tuna  (esp.  if 
packed  in  water),  lower  priced  cheeses, 
turkey,  chicken,  lean  hamburger. 

Higher  priced  protein  sources  are  pork,  steak, 
lamb,  veal,  yogurt,  shrimp,  shellfish,  most 
nuts,  higherpriced  cheeses,  "Tiger's  Milk," 
bacon,  sausage  and  hot  dogs. 

Notes :  The  one  book  that  did  the  most  to  set  me 
straight  about  protein  is  Diet  for  a  Small 
Planet,  by  Frances  Moore  Lappe,  Ballantine 
Books,  $3.50. 

Pregnant  and  nursing  women  have  extra 
protein  needs.  Consult  a  health  care  worker. 

A  final  thought:  One  mistake  I  made  actually 
cancelled  itself  out.  I  thought  that  hot  dogs 
had  a  lot  more  protein  than  they  do,  but  I  also 


administration  on  Community  Mental  Health 
Services  had  proposed  an  'across  the  board 
cut  of  CE&I  monies  for  all  districts,'"  the 
letter  stated.  "While  we  have  had  many 
disappointments  over  the  years  regarding 
budget  cuts,  we  feel  this  is  one  of  the  most 
devastateing  proposals  to  cut  services  that  we 
have  encountered.  The  recommendation  to 
cut  CE&I  monies  effects  Northeast  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  children's  and  refugee/ 
immigrant  services  would  be  almost  totally 
wiped  out." 


The  agreement  by  the  Mayor  to  make  up  for 
this  year's  federal  and  state  cuts  seems  to 
have  ended  the  crisis  for  the  time  being,  but 
anger  and  concern  still  run  strong  over  the 
future  prospects  for  the  special  outreach 
programs  of  the  Northeast  District. 

"The  direction  you  took  with  these  cuts  is  the 
direction  you  will  go  in  the  future, ' '  screamed 
an  angry  Don  Davis,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Northeast  Board,  as  he  addressed  the  meeting 
of  the  citywide  board . ' '  That '  s  why  we  need  to 
come  here  and  scream  and  shout." 


thought  I  needed  a  lot  more  than  I  actually  did. 
I  thought  I  should  be  eating  two  eggs  for 
breakfast,  maybe  tuna  salad  for  lunch,  a 
quarter-pound  hamburger  for  supper  and 
three  glassesof  milk.  That  would  have  been  96 
grams  of  protein.  In  fact,  I  only  needed  46 
grams  (.42  grams/lb.  of  body  weight).  Two 
hot  dogs  have  1 1  grams  of  protein ,  add  5  for  a 
cup  of  oatmeal,  13  for  a  12  oz.  glass  of  milk,  13 
for  a  peanut  butter  sandwich  and  1 4  for  acup  of 
baked  beans  and  look— I  had  50  grams  of 
protein  already. 

Cottage  Cheese /Vegetable  Pancakes 

(26  grams  of  protein /serving) 

This  is  a  good  cheap  protein  dish  that's  good 
at  any  meal. 

1/2  cup  low  fat  cottage  cheese 
1  egg 

1/2  cup  whole  wheat  flour 
1  teaspoon  oil 

1/2  cup  grated  potato,  zucchini 
or  chayote  squash 
1/4  teaspoon  vanilla  (optional) 
1/8  teaspoon  cinnamon  (optional) 

Mix  all  ingredients.  Spoon  them  into  a  hot, 
lightly  oiled  skillet  and  flatten  to  make  4" 
patties,  1/2"  thick.  Fry  till  one  side  is  lightly 
browned,  turn  and  fry  the  other  side.  Serve 
with  just  a  little  butter  or  with  butter  and  jelly 
or  with  applesauce.  Serves  one  amply. 

Butterfish  in  Marinara  Sauce 

(32.4  grams  of  protein/serving) 
1/4  cup  chopped  onion 

1  clove  garlic,  minced  or  1/8  teaspoon  garlic 
powder 

2  tablespoons  cooking  oil 
8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 

1  bay  leaf,  torn  into  several  pieces 
1/8  teaspoon  basil 
1/2  teaspoon  oregano 
1  pound  butterfish 

Saute  the  onion  and  garlic  in  oil  until  lightly 
browned.  Add  tomato  sauce  and  seasonings 
and  cook  on  low  heat  10  minutes.  Lay  fish  in 
skillet  and  spoon  sauce  over  it.  Simmer  on  low 
until  fish  is  done  — flakes  easily  with  a  fork. 
Serves  4.  Serve  with  rice  or  noodles. 
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381  Turk:  Another  Look  continued  from  page  2 


interests  of  "clearing  the  record"  for  your 
readership. 

Clio  Tarazi  of  my  staff  explained  that  the 
CHRP  program  was  always  available  to 
"for-profit  owners"  of  rental  properties,  as 
well  as  to  non-profit  owners  and  low-income 
owner  occupants.  This  policy,  contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Welch  may  believe  or  know,  has 
existed  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1980.  The  housing  development  corpora- 
tions, which  Mr.  Welch  is  listed  as  repre- 
senting, have  always  known  about,  approved 
of,  and  participated  in  this  policy. 

In  fact,  the  CHRP  program  has  to  date  made 
38  loans  to  properties  with  rental  units.  Of 
the  38  loans,  the  following  is  the  ownership 
breakdown; 

•  11  loans  were  to  non-profit  owners; 

•  27  loans  were  to  investor  owners;  and 
further, 

•  19  of  the  27  loans  were  processed  by 
non-profit  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tions. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  in  your  article,  the 
381  Turk  loan  was  hardly  an  exception. 

As  of  January  1,  OHCD  has  temporarily 
eliminated  the  participation  of  investor 
owners  in  the  CHRP  program,  because  the 
rehabilitation  loan  pipeline  has  begun  to 
achieve  a  sufficient  supply  of  non-profit 
owned  properties  that  would  provide  benefit 
to  renters.  In  prior  years  the  program  had  to 
rely  in  part  on  investor-owned  properties  to 
assist  low-income  renters. 

For  your  future  information,  the  CHRP 
program  also  funded  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Aarti  Hotel,  a  model  in  non-profit  ownership 
and  management.  Presently,  OHCD  is  work- 
ing to  process  a  total  of  404  non-profit  owned 
units  in  the  Tenderloin:  421  Leavenworth, 
480  Eddy.  44  McAllister,  340  Eddy,  479 
Eddy.  485  Eddy. 

The  total  cost,  at  this  time,  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $1.8  million. 

As  you  can  see  the  CHRP  program  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  active  in  the  tender- 
loin by  providing  low-income  housing. 

Cordially, 

Bill  Witte 
Deputy  Director 

THE  TIMES  Sara  Colm  Responds: 

•  The  article  made  no  mention  of  the  rehabili- 
tation and  phsyical  improvements  in  the 
building.  That  was  an  omission. 

•  N  ine  tenants  were  contacted  by  the  Times  { 3 
evicted  or  displaced,  6  current  residents). 
Three  specifically  corroborated  tenant  Ser- 
dahely's  assertion,  included  in  last  month's 
article,  that  JSCo  did  not  make  serious  efforts 
to  allow  tenants  who  were  behind  in  their  rent 
to  catch  up  and  instead  evicted  them  for 
nonpayment  of  rent. 

According  to  tenants  Serdahely,  Odhams 
and  Decoy,  the  Company  used  the  confusion 
in  the  change-over  of  the  building  to  new 
owners  —  during  which  time  tenants  had  been 
told  by  old  management  to  hold  on  to  their  rent 
until  the  new  owners  came  in — to  evict  people . 

'  'They  were  really  giving  me  a  hard  time  for 
a  while, ' '  says  Joe  Odhams,  "trying  to  get  me 
out  even  though  I  was  trying  to  catch  up  on  my 
rent.  Finally  I  called  the  Urban  League  and 
they  backed  off." 

Alvin  Decoy,  evicted  in  August,  says, 
"When  the  new  owners  came  in  attempted  t 
pay  my  rent.  They  refused  it,  saying  I  owed 
half  a  month's  rent  from  the  old  owners.  They 
wanted  to  get  me  out." 


•  Several  tenants  talked  to  by  the  Times  were 
concerned  about  the  current  lack  of  mainten- 
ance by  JSCo.  and  one.  Odhams,  has  filed  a 

complaint  with  the  Rent  Board.  "They  don't 
respond  to  anything,"  says  Odhams.  "They 
fixed  up  the  empty  apartments  but  if  you  were 
one  ofthe  ones  who  stayed  they  just  left  it.  The 
painted,  put  carpet  down— just  did  enough  to 
tie  you  over.  They  were  supposed  to  give  me 
an  icebox,  fix  my  cabinets  — they  haven't. 
They  did  a  sloppy  job  in  fixing  the  place 
up  — they  plastered  over  lumps  in  my  wall 
and  my  door  isn't  hung  properly.  They  never 
did  finish  the  job  with  my  sink." 

Hung  chi  Trinh,  who  has  lived  in  the 
building  for  2  years,  complained  four  weeks 
ago  about  a  leak  in  his  ceiling,  which  has 
ruined  some  of  his  furniture.  Nothing,  he 
says,  has  been  done. 

Paul  French  says  that  the  JSCo  didn't  do  a 
good  job  in  the  rehab:  "My  walls  are 
bubbling  from  a  crummy  paint  job.  I  fought 
for  months  to  get  my  stove  fixed.  Julie  in  307 
has  no  stove  or  gas  and  has  been  cooking  on 
a  rotisserie." 

•  While  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
drugs  and  prostitution  in  the  building  before 
the  JSCo  takeover,  most  of  the  tenants 
contacted  said  the  building  was  not  bad  for 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  Tenderloin .  "There 
were  good  tenants  and  bad  tenants," 
Odhams  says.  "There  was  some  problem 
with  a  lady  and  her  teenage  daughters  and 
some  street  traffic.  Other  than  that  we  had 
made  up  our  mind  we'd  live  around  it  and 
we  did." 

Trinh  stated  that  there  was"no  problem" 
with  crime  in  the  building  before  JSCo  took 
over.  Displaced  tenant  Xuong.  now  living  on 
Leavenworth  Street,  said  the  building  was 
"so-so"  before  the  takeover.  Serdahely. 
quoted  in  the  original  article,  says,  "There 
was  a  nice  atmosphere  with  lots  of  kids 
running  around." 

•  As  for  security  in  the  building  now, 
several  tenants  reported  that  problems  still 
exist.  "In  one  way  there's  less  (crime),  in 
another  way  there's  more,"  says  Odhams. 
Elaborating,  he  criticizes  the  lack  of  secur- 
ity: "The  manager  doesn't  live  here— only 
the  maintenance  man.  There's  a  lot  of  noise 
and  commotion  in  the  building  at  night  — 
people  are  yelling  all  night  long  to  get  in 
(some  buzzers  don't  work)  and  slamming  the 
gate."  Odhams  says  that  there  is  still  drug 
traffic  in  the  building. 

Paul  French  is  more  critical:  "The  lobby 
isn't  safe  at  times  —  outsiders  hang  out 
there.  People  are  dealing  drugs."  Other 
tenants  interviewed  had  no  major  com- 
plaints about  security  or  crime  in  the 
building,  saying  it  was  comparable  to  before 
JSCo  acquired  the  building. 

•  On  the  question  of  whether  CDPL  loans  go 
to  for-profit  developers,  the  Times  acknow- 
ledges that  it  inaccurately  portrayed  the 
CDPL  (now  CHRP)  program  as  going  to 
non-profit  housing  developers  only. 

•  While  the  JSCo  acknowledges  that  dis- 
placement occurred,  the  insist  that  one  must 
look  at  this  "qualitatively."  They  claim  that 
the  building  was  full  of  drug  addicts  and 
prostitutes  and  that  many  tenants  could 
have  been  evicted  for  nuisance  as  well  as 
non-payment  of  rent. 

As  Steve  Parliament  of  JSCo  told  the 
Times,  "The  building  definitely  needed 
turning  around.  It  may  appear  that  the  city's 
program  went  to  a  private  developer  and 
people  got  displaced,  but  I  don't  view  this  as 
displacement  — there  are  people  who  left 
who  weren't  paying  rent  and  who  would 


HEAR  THIS!  IT'S  GREAT  BEING  A 
SENIOR  CITIZEN 
by  Dorothie  Mason 

I  well  remember  when  I  was  a  child  that  people 
used  to  accept  the  fact  that  retirement  marked 
the  end  of  their  lives,  the  end  of  their 
usefulness,  and  the  beginning  of  being  a 
burden  upon  their  families. 

Damn !  Am  I  glad  I  didn 't  have  to  retire  back  in 
those  days:  To  try  to  become  a  family  member 
in  some  relative's  home  — which  most  times 
resulted  in  mistreatment  and  misery. 

Now,  thanks  to  retirement  programs,  we  can 
keep  our  pride,  be  independent,  live  in  nice 
senior  housing,  have  places  to  go  where  we  are 
welcome ,  go  fora  good  meal,  and  visit  with  our 
peers. 

The  'World  Is  Ours."  If  we  still  like  being 
active,  there  are  plenty  of  social  activities 
andclassesat  the  Senior  Centers.  Or,  as  in  my 
case,  I  can  continue  pursuing  my  musical 
interests.  And  believe  it  or  not,  during  these 
Golden  Years,  1  can  still  put  on  a  darn  good 
"One-Woman  Show." 

If  you  want  to  get  that  happy  feeling  of  being 
useful,  there  are  volunteer  opportunities 
galore,  requiring  only  limited  time  and 
effort. 

So.  don't  just  sit  and  watch  the  "Boob"  tube 
(TV)  day  after  day  — get  with  the  more 
progressive  ACTION. 

We  have  been  blessed  and  should  give  thanks. 
Moneywise?  Oh  well,  maybe  we  do  have  to 
pinch  a  penny  or  two! 

Let  our  hearts  rejoice  in  these  many  or  few 
Retirement  'Years  left  for  us. 

The  time  limit  most  likely  to  be  determined  by 
attrition  or  a  nuclear  holocaust!  GOOD 
GRIEF!! 

Editor, 

I  am  currently  an  inmate  in  the  State  Prison  in 
Vacaville 

1  recently  wrote  you  a  letter  requesting  a  free 
subscription  to  your  paper,  since  I  am  without 
fimds.  and  obviously  haven't  any  access  to  them. 

I  just  recieved  my  first  issue,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
say  thank  you. 

There  is  very  little  to  look  forward  to  in  prison 
(except  release,  of  course)  and  your  generosity  has 
not  only  given  me  something  to  look  forward  to 
monthly .  but  has  also  made  me  feel  much  closer  to 
home. 

I  also  have  a  few  friends  who  will  be  reading  your 
paper  after  I  have,  and  from  them  and  1,  I'd  like  to 
say  thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely, 
(Name  witheld) 

have  to  start.  You  can  say  27  people  had  to 
leave  but  you  have  to  look  at  the  quaUtative 
results  of  what  happened." 

The  tenants  say  the  building  was  not 
unduly  crime-infested  (or  no  more  so  than 
now).  JSCo  records  on  one  tenant,  Alvin 
Decoy,  who  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  state  that  he  was  "unemployed  and  a 
drug  addict."  Decoy  says  he  lives  on  SSI  for 
disability,  is  not  a  drug  addict,  and  that  the 
JSCo  refused  twice  to  accept  his  rent. 

In  summary,  on  rechecking  our  sources  and 
expanding  the  scope  of  our  investigation, 
the  Times  concludes  that  while  two  serious 
errors  were  made  in  the  original  story,  the 
thrust  of  the  article  was  accurate. 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  PM  and  every  Saturday 
at  2PM  at  146  Leavenworth  St.  It  is  free  and 
open  to  anyone- 
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HEART  ATTACK 
Timothy  J.  Donovan 

While  sirens  in  the  distance  weep, 
the  restless  tenants  tight  for  sleep. 
The  hustlers  head  for  porno  shows; 
and  dealers  peddle  smoking  dope. 
The  Tenderloin  at  night— the  shame. 
Surviving  is  the  biggest  game. 

The  heart  o(  San  Francisco.  Jack, 
about  to  have  a  heart  attack! 
For  decades,  zoned  by  city  hall 
commercial— why  clean  up  the  stall? 
Given  o'er  to  pimps  and  whores, 
the  Tenderloin  has  been  ignored. 

There  are  those,  though,  who  call  this  home. 
We'd  like  to  see  that  something's  done 
to  make  this  a  safe  place  to  live. 
Build  parks  and  schools  for  our  kids. 
Drive  out  the  fear!  Clean  up  the  vice! 
Help  us  to  live  a  decent  life. 


EARLY  MORNING 
ricardosalinas 

it's  4am 
full  moon 

a  hole  in  a  black  wool  blanket 

i  have  no  sweater 

and  you  sit  smugly 

in  your  peacoat  smiling, 

there  is  a  beat 

generating  from  the  street 

like  the  toe  tap  of  new  shoes 

vulgar 

jugular 

achingly  responsive 
a  sign  of  life 

undeniably  breathing/gasping 
a  certain  conga  backbeat  reality 
percolating  thru  the  din 
of  24  hour  coffee  houses 
and  24  hour  hookers 
sitting  on  the  hoods  of  cars 
and  waving  at  sailors. 

ricardosalinas 


HIS  FIRST  CRIME 

PASSAGE  from  a  novel  by  Reuben  Barr 

In  June,  1911,  Joseph  Macklin,  aged  9, 
skipped  from  the  third  grade  to  the  sixth.  It 
was  a  highpoint  in  his  life,  one  of  the  rare 
times  that  he'd  been  rewarded  by  his 
parents.  In  the  past  he  had  not  coped 
successfully  with  their  greater  strength,  nor 
could  he  puzzle  out  the  reasons  for  their 
actions.  It  was  only  by  making  himself  small 
that  he  could  escape  from  strident  scoldings, 
reprimands,  and  an  occasional  slap.  He 
learned  to  sneak  and  dodge,  finding  sanc- 
tuary in  the  toilet.  There  he  lost  himself  for 
blissful  periods  with  the  heroes  he  found 
rewards.  Only  too  often  did  the  loud  voice  of 
his  mother  bring  him  back  to  the  harsh 
reality  of  chores,  complaints  and  reproofs. 

He  brought  the  news  that  he  was  the  only 
one  of  his  class  to  have  merited  advance- 
ment of  two  grades.  Triumphantly,  he 
summarized  it;  "And  do  you  know  why?  It's 
because  I  read  a  lot.  Even  the  teacher  says 
so,  'cause  I  know  a  lot  of  words,  more  than 
everybody." 

Jacob  and  Sarah,  both  iUiterate,  eyed  their 
prodigy  with  awed  pride.  They  foresaw  a 
rich  future  for  him.  Naturally,  they'd  share 
his  successes.  Sacrifices,  hardships  en- 
dured, faded  as  the  glorious  vista  of 
anticipated  rewards  became  more  than  a 
dream. 

"Joey,"  Sarah  said,  "from  now  on  you  can 
go  to  the  moving  picture  Saturdays,  like  you 
asked  lots  of  times.  Instead  of  a  nickel,  I'll 
give  you  a  dime,  so  you  can  also  buy  yourself 
a  nosh." 

Dutifully,  he  kissed  and  thanked  his  mother 
and  father.  If  only  he  had  a  dictionary,  he 
thought.  What's  to  lose?  "Papa,  if  I  only  had 
a  dictionary.  It's  a  book  with  words  in  it.  I 
could  read  faster  and  learn  more." 

Later,  when  Sarah  and  husband  were  alone, 
she  confided,  "I've  something  to  tell  you 
about  your  son.  It  will  make  you  split  your 
sides  with  laughing.  You  know  wherever  he 
goes,  to  the  toilet,  or  to  eat,  it's  always  with 
a  book." 

"Sure,  I  noticed.  I'm  not  blind.  Often  I 
wondered  from  where  did  he  get  his  brains. 
If  it  wasn't  that  he  looks  like  me,  I'd  suspect 
that  rabbinical  student,  who  couldn't  take 
his  sheep-eyes  off  you." 

"Jacob,  I  swear,  to  say  such  things  to  me, 
after  giving  you  three  children,  everyone 
looks  like  you,  like  three  drops  of  water,  and 
a  fourth  half-finished." 

"Sarah,  enough.  I  still  ain't  split  my  sides 
with  laughing." 

'Well,  the  girls  and  he  were  sitting  around 
the  table  waiting  for  me  to  give  them  their 
supper.  Only  for  him,  I  chopped  up  potato 
peels  and  onion  skins  and  put  it  in  front  of 
him.  With  his  book  propped  up  in  front  of 
him,  do  you  think  he  knew  what  he  was 
putting  in  his  mouth?  He  kept  on  chewing, 
like  a  cow  her  cud,  Riva  was  hopping  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  like  she  was  about  to 
pee  in  her  drawers.  All  the  while  little 
Esther  kept  hollering,  'Is  it  good,  Joey?'  At 
last  the  noise  they  were  making  pulled  his 
eyes  from  the  book." 


"So  what  did  he  say  then?" 

'He  pretended  he  knew  it  was  a  joke  all  th 
time,  and  didn't  want  to  spoil  their  fun." 

"You  see,  even  that  smart  student  couldn 
have  answered  so  good.  Sovitchka,  I  thin 
we  have  a  treasure,  I  look  for  miracles  froi 
him." 

■Jacob,  from  your  mouth  to  God's  ear." 

"Only  remember  dear  wife,  no  one  enjoj 
being  laughed  at,  so  be  careful  with  yo\ 

jokes." 

The  following  morning  Jacob  returned  fro 
his  job  as  a  night  watchman  with  a  thic 
heavy  book.  He  gave  it  to  Joey  and  sail 
"Joey,  I  counted  pages  and  stopped  when 
got  to  five  hundred.  There's  much  more  thi 
that.  I  think  if  you  only  learned  two  pages 
day.  by  the  time  you  are  bar-mitzvaed,  you 
know  every  English  word." 

"How  much  did  it  cost,  Jacob?"  Sarj 
asked. 

"It's  a  present  from  the  engineer.  Wher 
told  him  how  smart  Joey  was,  and 
skipped,  the  only  one  who  done  so." 

Joey  didn't  let  his  father  say  more.  "'Papi 
would  like  to  go  to  the  factory  with  you  a 
thank  him." 

"Not  for  now  Joey.  The  truth  is  he  gave  it 
me  without  knowing.  I  told  you  before  ^ 
Morton  gives  me  three  dollars  a  w€ 
because  I  help  him  with  the  boilers  and  a 
of  other  things.  But  he  was  so  dru 
yesterday  that  he  couldn't  tell  his  right  ha 
from  his  left.  He  gave  me  three  bills,  but  c 
of  them  was  a  five-dollar  bill.  So  drunk 
was,  if  I  hadn't  sat  him  down,  he'd  hi 
fallen." 

"Papa  it's  wrong.  Give  it  back.  Tell  him 
made  a  mistake." 

■  "Crazy  you  are  Joey,  and  I  thought  you  w 
smart.  Ain't  it  better  for  you  to  learn  how 
be  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  then  he  get  dn 
with  that  money?  Who  needs  the  moi 
more,  you  who  needs  books  or  the  salo 
keeper  who  sells  him  poison?" 

Sarah  agreed,  "After  all,  who  knows 
ways  of  God?  One  shouldn't  quarrel  v 
good  luck.  When  you  finish  college,  you 
give  him  back  the  money  with  interest,  to 

Joey,  bowed  to  this  casuistry  as  he  had  d 
in  the  past,  finding  it  expedient  for  survi 
The  thinking  of  adults,  the  reasons  for  tl 
actions,  was  strange,  and  inexplica 
Berated  as  a  fool,  the  butt  of  jeers,  repn 
and  slaps,  now  he  was  being  praii 
Perhaps  his  father  knew  best.  His  mothe 
longer  harrassed  him  with  sharp  reprima 
and  endless  chores.  He  had  to  adjust  to 
new  status.  What  mystified  him  was  t 
change  in  their  attitude  to  him.  Many  tl 
he'd  have  preferred  to  be  out  on  the  stre 
a  member  of  a  gang,  rowdying  and  ha' 
fun  with  the  other  boys  (better  than  read 
even) .  But,  they  said  it  was  "his  duty  to  I 
out.  wasn't  he  the  oldest  and  first  born,' 
if  he  had  a  choice.  "Besides,  he  wa 
strong  enough  to  play  rough  games 
those  nogoodnicks." 
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He  was  always  suspicious  of  her  motives. 
Did  she  have  his  best  interests  at  heart,  or 
did  she  even  know  what  they  were?  Or  did 
she  have  some  obscure  selfish  reason  for 
expressing  concern? 

She'd  become  convinced  that  her  son  was 
too  brilUant  to  waste  his  precious  time 
helping  her  in  her  small  hand  laundry.  Her 
concern  made  her  worry.  "Joey,  don't  you 
think  you'll  wear  out  your  eyes  with  reading 
so  much?" 

"No  Mama.  My  teacher  says  the  more  I 
read,  the  stronger  my  eyes  get.  It's  like 
muscles  in  your  arms,  the  more  you  use 
them,  the  stronger  they  get." 

"Who'd  ever  imagine  eyes  have  muscles!" 

The  teacher  had  never  said  anything  about 
developing  eye  muscles.  Joey  was  learning 
to  cope  with  the  new  circumstances  of  his 
life.  His  parents  had  their  reasons  for 
punishing  or  rewarding  him.  Avoiding  con- 
frontation, bowing  to  their  authority,  those 
were  keys  to  survival. 

Saturday  mornings  he  went  to  the  double 
feature  at  the  movies.  The  first  one,  an 
on-going  serial,  Perils  of  Pauline,  relent- 
lessly pursued  by  Desperate  Desmond  and 
always  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
Dauntless  Dick.  He  hoped  that  some  day  he 
would  marry  her  after  ultimately  and  forever 
foiling  that  viper,  Desperate  Desmond.  This 
week,  Desmond  had  Pauline  blind-folded, 
gagged  and  tied  across  the  rails,  as  a 
speeding  locomotive,  belching  smoke  at  a 
furious  rate,  bore  down  on  her.  The  au- 
dience shouted  for  Dauntless  to  hurry  up. 

He  had  never  disappointed  them,  before, 
but  now?  Through  it  all  the  pimply  amateur 
musician  banged  drums;  interspersed  at 
times  by  pounding  a  tinny  piano.  Tension 
heightened  unbearably.  Novices  covered 
their  eyes  in  dread.  Then  almost  at  the  last 
moment.  Dauntless  Dick  arrived  on  a  gal- 
loping horse  to  pull  a  switch  —  divert  the 
train  along  parallel  tracks.  To  the  relieved 
cheers  of  the  audience,  Pauline  once  again 
fell  swooning  into  the  arms  of  her  rescuer, 
while  crestfallen,  Desperate  Dan  slunk  away 
accompanied  by  the  Bronx  cheers  of  the 
audience. 

The  other  feature  depicted  our  gallant 
soldiers  battling  shrieking  Indians.  They  fell 
in  profusion,  on  all  sides,  in  grotesque 
fashion  from  their  horses.  The  drums  and 
piano  accented  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the 
redskins  who  'bit  the  dust,'  as  the  caption 
proclaimed. 

With  his  extra  nickel  Joey  bought  candy. 
Generously,  he  shared  it  with  boys  less 
fortunate.  They'd  brought  along  nothing  but 
their  appetites.  His  popularity  lasted  as  long 
as  his  nickel  did. 

One  day,  minding  the  store  when  his  mother 
went  shopping,  he  found  a  quarter.  Probably 
it  had  fallen  out  of  a  bundle  of  soiled 
clothing,  brought  in  to  be  laundered.  "Fin- 
ders keepers,  losers  weepers,"  he  thought. 
That  Saturday  he  was  courted  and  fought 
over  by  a  host  of  new  friends. 

Several  weeks  went  by.  No  matter  how 
assidiously  he  looked,  no  other  coins  showed 
up.  Sadly,  he  saw  his  erstwhile  friends  drift 
away  like  autumn  leaves.  They  no  longer 
paid  homage  to  him.  They  regarded  him 
scornfully  for  betraying  their  dearest  hopes. 


One  Friday,  a  customer  came  in  for  his 
laundry.  He  paid  for  it  with  a  dollar  bill.  Joey 
opened  the  cash  drawer  to  give  the  man  his 
change.  He  waw  many  dollar  bills  there.  The 
customer  left,  but  the  dollar  bill  clung  to  his 
fingers.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  When 
his  mother  returned  from  shopping,  and 
noticed  his  flustered  face,  she  asked.  "Don't 
you  feel  well,  Joey?" 

"i'm  okay.  Mom." 

He  wished  with  all  his  soul  that  he  hadn't 
taken  that  damn  dollar.  He  could  feel  it 
scorching  his  skin,  and  bum  high  into  his 
face.  If  only  his  mother  would  leave,  so  he 
could  put  that  dollar  back.  Instead,  she 
hovered  over  him,  becoming  more  solici- 
tous, insisting.  "Joey,  lay  down  and  rest.  I 
can  tell  you're  coming  down  with  some- 
thing." 

"Mom,  I  told  you  I'm  okay." 

"Don't  blame  me  if  you  get  sick.  Re- 
member, tomorrow  is  moving  picture  day.  " 

Saturday  came,  with  it  his  weekly  dime  for 
the  movies.  Oh,  how  he  wished  his  mother 
didn't  stay  so  close  to  him;  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  return  the  miserable  dollar  to 
the  cash  drawer.  He  resolved  never  to  use 
that  dollar.  No,  not  ever. 

His  resolution  faded  when  he  met  a  friend,  a 
needy  one. 

"Sam,  "  he  asked.  "Going  to  the  movies?" 

"No.  My  old  lady  wouldn't  give  me  a 
nickel." 

"Why?  what  did  you  do?" 

"Do  you  have  to  do  something?  Maybe  Pop 
gave  her  a  hard  time,  or  she  got  pissed  off 
for  some  cockamamie  reason.  Maybe  it's  her 
rheumatism.  Who  knows?" 

Joey  felt  a  sympathetic  tie  to  his  friend.  How 
often  had  the  same  thing  happened  to  him. 
The  actions  of  parents  were  unpredictable 
and  often  unfair,  unjustifiable. 

"Sam,  you  know  what?  I  happened  to  have 
found  a  buck.  I'd  like  to  treat  you  and  some 
of  the  other  guys.  Will  you  come?" 

Sam  didn't  deign  to  answer  this  silly 
question.  With  the  wily  street  wisdom 
acquired  early  in  life,  he  said.  "That  buck 
may  be  counterfeit.  The  cashier  in  the 
movies  is  leery  about  kids  with  bills,  so  we'd 
better  change  it." 

Following  Sam's  advice.  Joey  changed  the 
dollar  bill  in  several  stores  until  his  pants 
pocket  was  weighed  down  with  a  load  of 
jingling  pennies.  He  had  no  difficulty 
finding  several  destitute  cronies,  who  had  no 
conscientious  objections  to  share  in  his 
largesse. 

The  candy  vendor  did  more  business  with 
Joey  than  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  Joey  and  his  sycophants  sat 
through  three  double  features,  before  they 
regretfully  parted,  gorged  and  groggy. 
Nervously  he  kept  on  fingering  the  re- 
maining pennies,  wishing  only  that  every 
Saturday  would  be  like  this  one. 

Arriving  home,  his  mother  asked,  "Why  so 


DAYDREAM  FOREVER 

daydream  forever 

in  my  world 

the  cat's  out  of  the  bag 

he's  chasing  rabbits 

of  pale  color 

wake  up  and  sleep 

momma's  gonna  make  you  well 

wake  up  and  dream 

daddy's  gonna  buy  you 

everything 

Ron  Dinkins 


LIFE  SONG 

Life 

Like  the  air  I  breathe 
Glides  swiftly,  surely 
Across  the  great  prairie  of  time  itself 
Unrestrained,  unrestrainable 
Life  moves  to  meet  its  final  destiny 
Without  fear,  without  hesitation- 
Like  a  pair  of  marathon  dancers 
Life  and  time  together, 
In  perfect  cadence,  move  to  the  sound 
Of  heavenly  music 
Contiuously,  unceasingly 
Til'  the  conductor  shall  wave  his  baton 
Saying,  "It  is  finished"— 
Warren  Eastman 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Washmgton  you're  remembered,  but 
my  thoughts  are  focused  forward. 

Certain  scriptures  repeat  those 

famous  performances,  supposedly 

Books  say  you  were  the  father 
of  this  country. 

Brother  Lincoln  arrived  quickly 

his  performances  were  copied. 
Psychological  games  both  men 

played  won  t  be  told. 
Lincoln  or  Washington  couldn't 

really  say  they  set  men  free. 
But  the  calendar  of  events 

hasn't  forgotten  the  names 
Titles  then  and  now. 

Writers  miss  the  whole  truth. 

Now  we're  all  aware  of  those 

supposedly  famous  performances. 
History  continues  but  we  knew 

him  so  very  well. 
f\/1artin  Luther  respected  by 

the  world  around. 
History  tells  the  performances 

again. 

Why  didn  l  the  writers  of  events 

make  him  a  legend? 
What's  the  ingredients  to  make 

his  name  a  holiday? 
A  man  indeed  fighting  like  others 

lies  in  a  shadow  background. 
Calendars  of  events  haven't 
foretold  the  truth  of  holidays  yet. 

Ezekiel  Ward 


The  Tenderloin  Writers'  Workshop  is  made 
possible  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  California 
Arts  Council. 
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times  I  come  home  from  school  and  I  see 
them  using  the  bathroom" 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  (to  be  a 
Tenderloin  kid|,"  says  Sharon  Katz,  director 
of  the  Tenderloin  Child  Care  Center.  "If  you 
walk  out  on  the  streets,  you  pick  up  the  vibe 
of  what's  going  on.  Even  if  you  don't  intel- 
lectually understand  it,  it  gets  internalized. 

"What  they  learn  about  the  world,"  she 
continues,  "it's  not  a  pretty  picture.  It's  life 
is  trouble  and  life  is  escapism,  not  balanced 
by,  yes  there's  this  serenity  and  beauty.  It's 
mostly  tension,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
relief  from  it,  the  child  doesn't  have  a  place 
to  let  off  steam." 

"The  Tenderloin  ain't  no  place  to  live  'cause 
there  ain't  no  parks,  it's  overcrowded,  there 
ain't  hardly  nothing  out  here  for  kids,"  says 
19  year-old  Clyde  Darn,  also  known  as 
Caveman  and  Scooter.  "It's  like  a  ghetto, 
you  know,  it's  like  everybody  bunched  up  in 
a  little  spot  and  it  takes  a  tot  of  time  to  break 
out,  but  seems  like  the  more  you  try  to  break 
out,  the  deeper  you  get  in." 

"There's  too  many  winos,  bums  and  dan- 
gerous people,"  agrees  12  year-old  Michael 
Tramble. 

When  pressed,  kids  will  identify  some  good 
things  about  the  neighborhood  — programs 
like  the  YMCA  and  the  Recreation  Center  at 
St.  Boniface  Church,  the  fact  that  "there's  a 
lot  going  on"  and  that  they  have  friends  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  the  sense  one  gets  in 
talking  to  Tenderloin  children  is  of  kids 
trying  to  survive  and  make  their  own  fun  in  a 
neighborhood  that  has  few  resources  to 
provide  them,  in  a  City  that  puts  little 
priority  on  its  children.  Doing  that  requires  a 
combination  of  pluck,  stamina  and  more 
than  a  Uttle  resourcefubiess. 

"Sometimes  I  go  out  in  the  parking  lot  and  I 
see  if  I  can  find  me  a  buggy,"  says  6 
year-old Rashanda.  "Solgooverto  Latoya's 
and  ask  Latoya's  mother  could  she  come. 
Her  mother  say  yes  and  then  we  be  playing 
with  the  buggy.  She  get  in,  I  push  her;  I  get 
in,  she  push  me." 

"Sometimes  (my  parents  are)  home,  some- 
times not,"  says  9  year-old  Giau  Nguyen. 
What  does  he  do  after  school?  "Do  home- 
work, watch  TV,  go  out  and  play,  play 
kickball."  "You  know  what?  He  plays  jump 
rope  with  the  girls,"  screams  the  girl  sitting 
next  to  him,  provoking  a  chorus  of  coohs  and 
laughter. 

"There's  a  lot  of  stuff  to  do  down  here," 
says  Michael.  "I  come  here  (to  the  Y)  after 
school,  or  I  just  get  around,  go  to  the  Fun 
Center  (game  arcade)  on  Market." 


The  Recreation  Center  at  St.  Boniface 
Church  is  hopping  this  Saturday  and  the  din 
is  loud  and  young.  Seventy  kids  cavort 
through  the  room  and  out  into  the  courtyard; 
18  more  are  on  a  field  trip  to  the  Junior 
Museum. 

At  the  pool  table,  11  year-old  Mickey  is 
leaning  over  the  side,  in  his  hand  the  cue 
that  looks  to  be  twice  his  size.  His  face  is 
gripped  in  concentration,  his  tongue  sticking 


photo:  Rob  Waters 

out  the  side  as  he  aims  for  the  12  ball,  the 
elusive  12  ball  that  has  3  times  failed  to 
cooperate  with  Mickey's  plans.  Biting  his 
tongue,  he  shoots.  .  ."yea!"  he  shouts  and 
jumps  as  the  ball  drops  neatly  into  the 
comer  pocket. 

At  the  football  table,  another  intense  battle 
is  under  way.  With  speed  and  intimidating 
coordination,  the  kids  spin  their  players, 
sending  the  ping-pong  "soccer"  ball  ca- 
romming  around  the  board.  But  one  player 
is  gaining  the  upper  hand,  and  is  trying  to 
work  his  advantage  by  psyching  out  his 
opponent.  As  he  twirls  his  men,  he  leers  at 
his  adversary,  emitting  an  unnerving  low- 
pitched  howl  that  rises  in  intensity  as  he 
builds  the  pressure.  "Wooo,  Wooo." 

Outside  in  the  courtyard  is  the  skating, 
kickball  and  dodgeball  crowd,  all  rolled  or 
rolling,  into  one.  The  area  is  a  bevy  of 
activity,  as  young  skaters  go  zooming 
around  the  square,  squealing  and  falling, 
inflated  rubber  balls  whizzing  by  their 
heads. 

Back  inside,  3  young  girls  are  involved  in  an 
elaborate  ritual  that  could  best  be  called 
rubber-band-jump-rope-limbo-twist.  While 
two  of  them  hold  the  long  rubber  band  rope, 
the  third  jumps  into  the  center  of  the  band, 
entangling  herself  in  a  series  of  twists  tmd 
then,  in  a  final  pirouette,  jimiping  out  of  the 
rope.  With  each  successful  escape  from 
inside  the  rope  it  is  raised  higher  and  the 
game  begins  anew. 

"These  kids  are  amazing,"  says  the  Rec. 
Center's  affable  director  Charlie  Holmes, 
looking  around  at  the  busy,  mostly  Asian, 
young  faces.  "They're  all  involved  in  some 
kind  of  activity,  nobody's  just  sitting  around. 
These  kids  make  their  own  play." 

The  recreation  program  is  nothing  if  not 
popular  and  dynamic.  The  key,  says  Patrick 
a  staff  member,  is  "keep  changing. 
Don't  keep  it  cause  it  works." 


Holmes  certainly  takes  that  philosophy  to 
heart.  As  he  talks  about  the  rotation  of 
games,  he  sounds  almost  like  a  toy  pro- 
moter. "Their  interests  change,*'  he  ex- 
pl£Lins.  "Like  carom  hockey,  now  they  really 
like  that.  But  marble  football  did  not  hold 
up,  poof— a  dumb  game  with  air-blown 
balls  — did  not  hold  up,  shuffleboard  did  not 
hold  up.  But  roller  skates— they  hold  up, 
hockey— that  makes  it  and  foosball  is  very 
popular. ' ' 

***** 

Programs  like  the  Recreation  Center,  the 
Child  Care  Center  and  the  Y  serve  important 
needs  in  the  neighborhood,  but  each  year, 
the  job  gets  tougher  as  increased  need  and 
demand  for  services  is  met  by  ever-declining 
resources.  Funding  cutbacks  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  level  have  reduced  services 
across  the  board  and  closed  some  programs 
altogether. 

In  a  neighborhood  with  over  a  thousand 
children  below  school  age  and  now  only 
about  150  licensed  child  care  slots,  a  child 
care  program  was  forced  to  close  its  doors 
last  year  by  Reagan's  deep  cuts  in  Refugee 
Assistance  funding. 

"Child  care  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  priority," 
says  Jean  Baker  of  the  Cross  Cultural  Family 
Center,  which  lost  its  30-child  Tenderloin 
operation.  "They  don't  see  the  value  in  it. 
They  put  value  in  training  programs,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  realize  that  people  who 
need  training  also  need  child  care  to  take 
care  of  their  kids." 

"There  is  a  great,  incredible  need  for  child 
care  in  the  Tenderloin,"  says  Sharon  Katz 
from  the  Tenderloin  Center.  "I'm  getting 
calls  from  women  that  are  pregnant  with 
their  first  child  saying,  'Can  I  get  on  your 
waiting  list?'  And  there's  no  place  else  to 
refer  to." 


photo:  Andrall  Taylor 

Funding  for  the  School  District's  Childrens' 
Center  programs  have  also  been  cut  back, 
causing  major  staff  reductions.  According  to 
David  Jensen  of  the  Center's  central  office, 
there  are  over  3000  children  on  the  waiting 
list,  almost  as  many  kids  as  are  being 
served. 

"The  priority  is  getting  lower  and  lower," 
Jensen  says.  "The  summer  of  Prop.  13,  we 
had  9  social  workers  for  3000  kids,  now  we 
have  4  social  workers  for  3700  kids  and  on 
July  1,  it  goes  down  to  3.  We're  serving 
more  families  with  more  problems  and  less 
staff  to  deal  with  them." 

The  shortage  of  child  care,  say  child  care 
workers,  is  unfortunate,  not  just  because  it 
leaves  kids  on  their  own  or  prevents  parents 
continued  on  page  14 
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Refugee  Families,  Children  Face  Special 


by  Rob  Waters 

'  *  We  went  up  through  the  mountains .  We  hide 
in  the  leaves  and  go  slowly.  At  midnight,  (we 
came  down )  under  the  caves— Mother  cut  her 
hands  and  legs.  We  have  to  swim  (wade)  to 
boats  but  I  didn '  t  know  how  to  swim  and  I  drink 
so  much  water.  Father  put  me  on  (his)  back, 
but  rocks  under  water  and  sometimes  Father 
falls  and  we  drink  water.  When  I  get  in  boat,  I 
was  so  scared." 

It  was  a  long  journey  from  Saigon  to  Leaven- 
worth Street  forTuyetTaoand  her  family,  but 
she  and  thousands  of  other  Southeast  Asian 
families  made  it,  fleeing  the  violence,  turmoil 
and  war-induced  poverty  of  Indochina.  Her 
boatof50people  had  some  close  scrapes— one 
time,  she  says,  leaning  way  to  the  sidel'the 
boat  went  like  this  and  all  the  people  go  this 
way"— but  she  was  luckier  than  many. 

Eleven  year-old  Mickey  Trinh  came  over  3 
years  ago  from  Mytho,  a '  little  big"  town  near 
Saigon.  His  boat  with  1000  people  on  it  hit  a 
storm  and  listed  heavily.  "Four  or  five  people 
go  off,"  remembers  Mickey.  "They  dead." 

The  journey  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
fled  was  harrowing  and  often  deadly.  Thou- 
sands of  "boat  people"  lost  their  lives  at  sea, 
their  flimsy  capsan  boats  falling  prey  to  the 
fury  of  the  ocean  or  the  blood-thirst  of  pirates. 
Many  spent  long  periods  in  the  refugee  camps 
of  Thailand,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

Since  the  mid-70's,  thousands  of  Indochinese 
refugees  have  flooded  into  the  United  States, 
the  largest  share  to  California.  San  Francisco, 
with  its  large  Asian  population  and  history  of 
providing  refuge  to  immigrants,  was  a  natural 
settlement  point.  And  the  Tenderloin  was  the 
only  affordable  place  in  town. 

Michael  Huynh  of  the  Center  for  Southeast 
Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  (CSEARR), 
estimates  that  10,000  Indochinese  refugees 
make  the  Tenderloin  their  home.  Six  thousand 
of  those,  he  figures,  are  children.  The  official 
1980  census  data  lists  a  total  of  just  3700 
Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders,  and  about  1800 
children  of  all  races. 

Whatever  the  numbers,  it  is  clear  that 
Southeast  Asian  families  are  a  large  and 
dynamic  new  element  in  the  Tenderloin's 
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diverse  equation.  They  bring  to  the  neighbor- 
hood a  fierce  determination  to  survive  and  a 
strong  emphasis  on  family .  They  come  as  poor 
people  to  a  poor  neighborhood,  but  they  also 
come  to  a  very  different  culture  and  society, 
one  that  puts  their  traditional  family  structure 
to  a  stringent  test. 

"Kids  learn  much  faster  English  and  (they) 
assimilate,  "  says  Thuc  Ngo.  Vice-President 
of  the  Vietnamese  Elderly  Association  of  San 
Francisco.  "Elders  take  more  time.  Often 
(kids  and  adults)  cannot  communicate  with 
each  other. 

Loss  of  respect  for  elders ,  mothers ,  fathers  is 
the  most  serious  problem  we  have  in  the 
refugee  community,"  says  Huynh.  "For 
Vietnamese  people,  family  is  the  strongest 
thing  in  life.  Ifthat  is  broken  up,  it  destroys  the 
whole  thing." 

The  factors  that  contribute  to  the  stress  in 
Southeast  Asian  families  are  many— the 
trauma  of  their  ordeal,  the  memory  of  lost 
friends  and  relatives,  the  problems  of  building 
a  new  Ufe  in  a  strange  and  foreign  culture .  But 
if  these  factors  set  them  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Tenderloin's  people,  other  problems  are 
more  universal ;  poverty ,  unemployment , 
welfare  cuts,  overcrowding,  poor  housing  and 
inadequate  medical  care  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
basic  Tenderloin  experience. 

Federal  assistance  to  refugees,  originally 
contained  in  the  Indochinese  Refugee  As- 
sistance Program  (IRAP)  have  been  deci- 
mated by  cuts  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  most  devastating  cut  was  the 
reduction  of  federal  cash  assistance  — welfare 
—to  refugees.  In  late  March  of  1982, 
recipients  of  that  refugee  aid  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  received  notice  that  the  aid 
period ,  originally  slated  for  3  years ,  was  being 
cuttojust  18months.  The  reaction  at  the  time, 
according  to  a  refugee  assistance  worker,  was 
"sheer  panic  among  our  clients.  We  were  all 
confused,  but  the  refugees  were  many  times 
more  confused." 

Cuts  in  IRAP  have  also  iced  child  care 
programs,  forced  cuts  in  special  education 
programs  at  the  School  District  and  elimi- 


nated social  workers  stationed  in  private 
refugee  assistance  agencies.  CSEARR  lost  12 
social  workers  as  a  result  of  the  cuts,  says 
Michael  Huynh,  "and  that  really  cripples  our 
ability  to  provide  the  services  the  refugee 
community  really  needs." 

"Our  program  has  been  basically  reduced  to 
employment  and  job  training,  which  is  very 
important ,  but  we  seeclients  with  tremendous 
social  and  family  problems  and  we  can't  even 
help  them,"  he  adds. 

One  effect  of  these  cuts  has  been  to  increase 
the  stress  and  tension  felt  by  refugee  families 
and  put  more  pressure  on  refugee  kids. 

"It's  very  difficult  for  the  parents,"  says 
Marian  Wake,  a  counselor  at  Redding 
Elementary  School,  where  most  Tenderloin 
children  go.  "Marital  problems  are  hap- 
pening now.  It's  especially  devastating  for  the 
men.  Women  pick  up  English  more,  they're 
not  afraid  to  make  mistakes,  they  sometimes 
find  it  easier  to  get  jobs.  Men  are  so  proud, 
especially  middle  class  men,  and  now  they're 
not  the  breadwinner  anymore.  And  of  course 
sometimes  their  wives  may  pester,  "Why 
can't  you  get  a  job?'  " 

Wake  says  the  family  problems  combine  with 
the  trauma  of  their  flight  from  Asia  to  produce 
problems  in  the  children.  "Kids  from  3rd.  4th 
and  5th  grade  have  memories  of  getting  on 
boats,  being  pirated,  boats  sinking,  family 
members  drowning.  There's  a  lot  of  depres- 
sion over  that.  One  CEunbodian  child  saw  her 
father  decapitated .  They  also  suffer  grief  from 
the  language  problem." 

Students  get  referred  to  Wake  when  their 
behavior  becomes  "asocial."  She  is  the  only 
school  counselor  and  is  always  busy .  *  'There '  s 
enough  work  for  2  or  3  counselors, ' '  she  says, 
butof  course  there's  no  money  for  that.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  Wake  finds  that  she  is 
often  able  to  help.  "Most  times,  they  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  talk  about  (these  problems) 
and  it  all  comes  pouring  out." 

Despite  these  problems,  most  people  who 
work  with  refugee  children  say  they  cope 
amazingly  well.  "It's  easier  for  children  to 
forget  than  adults,"  says  Huynh.  "That 
doesn't  mean  they  don't  remember,  it's  just 
less  hard." 

"Those  who  have  strong  family  ties  get 
strength  from  their  family ,  those  that  are  used 
to  cities  cope  because  they  are  used  to 
crowded  conditions,"  says  Wake. 

But  mental  health  workers  warn  that  while  the 
kids  may  be  doing  well  now,  greater  problems 
could  creep  up  as  time  goes  by.  "Right  now 
they're  in  a  crisis  mode."  says  Patrick 
Gannon,  a  child  mental  health  worker  in  the 
Tenderloin.  "They've  got  their  defenses  up. 
As  time  goes  on  and  they  relax ,  problems  may 
emerge." 

One  problem  in  dealing  with  the  mental  health 
and  emotional  problems  among  refugee  kids 
is  the  traditional  privacy  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  culture ,  and  the  basic  absence  of  mental 
health  programs  in  the  soicety. 

"We  usually  keep  (mental  or  emotional 
problems)  to  ourselves,  we  don't  usually  tell 
about  these  things, ' '  says  Huynh.  "We  don't 
have  mental  health  programs  in  Vietnam.  But 
families  are  destroyed  because  of  war.  I  don't 
think  we  can  keep  that  inside  forever.  It  will 

continued  on  page  14 
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WHAT  WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME? 

Feather  (or  my  hair 

Or  Helicopter  ride 

Or  buy  me  a  plant 

Or  go  play  tennis 

Or  have  a  picnic 

Or  buy  me  a  book 

Or  see  a  space  movie 

Or  go  to  Arcade  and  play  games 

Or  rent  a  boat 

Or  see  a  show 

Or  go  to  Malibu  Grand  Prix 

Or  buy  me  some  Barbie  clothes 

Or  go  shopping 

Or  go  to  Marine  World 

Or  go  to  see  The  world  according  to  Garp 

Or  give  lots  of  love? 

That's  All  Folks 
Goodbye 
Now! 

By:  Michelle  C.F.  Herbert 
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The  drawings  and  stories  found  on  these  pages  are 
from  the  children  of  Redding  Elementary  School. 
Photographs  for  this  special  issue  are  by  Jeanne 
Haliacy,  Andrall  Taylor  and  Rob  Waters. 
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What  do  you  do  after  school? 


Dorothy  Carson 

Do  my  homework  and  then,  when  we  finish 
homework,  we  play .  We  play  tag  and  baseball 
and  basketball.  We  go  to  the  Civic  Center 
park. 


Michelle  Kennedy 

Go  home  and  do  my  homework,  some  times  go 
to  my  friends  house.  I  go  places  with  my 
mother,  make  phone  calls,  play  computer 
games  at  the  Arcade— Ms  Pacman,  Donkey 
Kong,  Pac  Man,  Defender,  Asteroids,  Centi- 
pede. Ms.  Pac  Man  is  the  best. 


My  £xtAtieAt  mejnoKy  uxu  in 
U-ie-trum  wfeen  I  ujoa  about  tm 
ytoju,  oid. 

One,  day  my  aytu  huJit,  ^>o 
1  pat  a  bayuxna  pQ.zZ  on 
than  because  my  aunt  told 
me  that       I  did  thi6  thzy 
would  ^top  hufitbig. 

The.  next  moAning  wften  I 
owofee,  7  couldn't  open  my  zytiA, 
but  thz  pain  uxu  gonz*    I  tAitd 
to  Acacfe  iSoA  my  A^lippzfu,  bat 
I  couldn't  iind  tkujn.    I  ViifLd  to 
open  my  zye^  again,  but  thay 
fiQjvaine.d  closed.    I  watke^d  all 
abound  my  be.dfioom  CAying.  A4 
I  mlkzd  down  the.  4taiA4,  my 
gA.andmoth(LA  4aw  me  CAyinq,  She 
al6o  -601*}  that  my  e.yej>  lOZAC 
closed. 

She  took  me  down^taiAi  to  the 
bathAOOm  tAjhSAe  my  ^ace.  wcw 
uxuhexl.        6oon      the  bamna 
cleaned  iftom  my  eye^,  I  coa£d 
4ee  again, 

Tkut  expeAiencz  tAXu  like  a 
nigktimAe  to  me! 


Isaac 

Do  my  homework,  basketball  at  the  gym  with 
five  other  people ,  go  home  and  eat.  After  I  eat  I 
get  ready  to  go  to  bed  and  then  watch  TV. 


La  Verne  Malinga 

Do  my  homework,  watch  t.  v. ,  take  a  nap,  play 
cardgames  — Monopoly,  Candyland.  Bingo, 
Trouble.  Practice  violin. 


1^ 


Steven  Carson 

I  go  to  my  Grandmother's  house  and  say 
'  'Good afternoon,  Grandma. ' '  I  play  baseball, 
nine  people  on  each  team,  ail  neighborhood 
kids.  I  play  football.  I  go  to  my  mother  and  she 
says,  "Howdidyougetsodirty?"l8ay,  "Iwas 
playing  football." 


Rissa  Malinga 

Do  my  homework,  hold  my  cat.  Play  games. 
Fight  with  my  sister.  We  play  fight,  tickling.  I 
eat,  listen  to  radio— Soul  and  Samoan. 
Practice  Recorder. 
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Kids  in  the  Tenderloin 

continued  from  page  10 
from  working,  but  because  child  care  pro- 
grams themselves  can  fill  important  needs 
for  children.  "The  beauty  of  child  care," 
says  Katz,  "is  it  can  provide  a  stable 
situation,  a  relief  from  stress.  It's  something 
consistent  that  kids  can  look  forward  to." 


Katz's  program,  which  operates  out  of  space 
in  the  Turk  Street  Y,  is  particularly  geared  to 
serving  kids  with  a  high  risk  for  neglect  or 
abuse,  which  are  also  major  problems  in  the 
Tenderloin,  as  in  many  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods. And  though  the  economy  has 
been  getting  worse,  which  social  workers 
say  invariably  results  in  higher  rates  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  funds  and  programs  for 
child  protection  and  family  support  have 
been  cut  back  drastically.  The  number  of 
workers  in  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices' (DSS)  Child  Protective  Services  Unit, 
which  follows  up  abuse,  neglect  and  sexual 
trauma  cases,  has  gone  from  23  to  11.  Other 
children's  social  services  have  also  been  cut 
back  and  recent  changes  in  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program  have  lopped  500  San  Francisco 
families  off  the  rolls,  while  reducing  benefits 
to  another  500. 


"The  cutbacks  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  Tenderloin,"  says  Lillian 
Johnson,  director  of  Child  and  Family 
Programs  for  DSS.  "Workers  are  at  maxi- 
mum caseload,  absolutely  overloaded.  We 
had  to  withdraw  the  worker  we  had  outsta- 
tioned  in  the  Tenderloin,  we  close  cases 
sooner  than  we  would  really  like,  workers 
don't  have  the  time  that  is  necessary  in  a 
serious  risk  case  to  develop  a  relationship, 
make  a  plan." 

The  result  she  says,  is  "children  are  just 
going  unprotected,  children  are  being  left  in 
situations  where  they  should  just  not  be." 

Another  area  of  cutback  has  been  in  special 
programs  in  the  schools.  Many  Tenderloin 
students  make  use  of  one  kind  of  special 
program  or  another  —  bilingual  programs, 
speech  therapy,  programs  for  "educa- 
tionally disadvantaged ' '  and  others .  Ac- 
cording to  Victor  Rossi,  coordinator  for 
special  programs  for  the  school  district,  San 
Francisco  schools  have  lost  nearly  $3  million 
in  federal  funds,  one  third  of  that  from  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  program, 
which  provides  special  attention  and  mater- 
ials to  low-income  kids  with  special  learning 
problems.  Rossi  says  that  for  now,  they're 
still  serving  the  same  number  of  kids,  but 
"the  cut  means  less  supply  money,  fewer 
para-professionals,  less  services  to  young- 
sters. ' ' 

The  district  also  had  to  eliminate  a  demon- 
stration project  in  its  bi-lingual  program  and 
lost  the  equivalent  of  120  half-year  CETA 
training  positions  for  14-18  year  olds.  And 
Rossi  says  he  expects  another  19%  cut  in 
federal  aid  next  year. 

These  kinds  of  programs  can  be  very 
important  to  poor  kids  from  neighborhoods 
like  the  Tenderloin,  who  may  need  special 
help  to  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
fall  in  their  way  due  to  their  family 
circumstances,  and  neighborhood  living  en- 
vironment. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Tenderloin,  says  15  year-old  Eric 
McDevitt.  a  5  year  veteran  of  the  neighbor- 
kood,  is  "really  busy  — lots  of  talking,  noise, 


lot  of  trouble  sometimes.  Most  of  the  time, 
friends  knocking  on  the  door,  (things  are) 
moving  fast."  That,  he  says,  makes  it  "hard 
to  concentrate"  and  slow  down. 

"My  mother  keeps  on  singing,  talking  to 
herself,"  says  one  boy.  "Sometimes  I  can't 
hear  myself  think." 

The  tremendous  overcrowding  of  many 
Tenderloin  families,  who  must  squeeze  into 
hotel  rooms,  studios  and  one-bedroom 
apartments,  is  another  obstacle  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  have  breathing  space  for 
themselves.  Many  such  kids  take  advantage 
of  after-school  programs  that  are  offered  at 
various  sites,  but  space  in  theise  programs 
is  severely  limited.  Many  children  are  left  on 
their  own  to  study,  play  or  roam  the  streets. 
In  the  Tenderloin,  independence  comes  at 
an  early  age. 

According  to  Patrick  Gannon,  the  director  of 
the  Tender  Lion  children's  mentsd  health 
program,  the  cuts  in  school  special  services 
put  extra  pressure  on  the  mental  health  field 
which,  in  some  cases  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  area  to  deal  with  a  kid's  special 
problem. 

"For  the  child  that  needs  a  very  special 
program  to  deal  with  a  problem  like  low- 
vision  or  poor  mobility,  who  also  has  some 
(related)  emotional  problems,  better  pro- 
grams in  the  educational  arena  would  best 
deal  with  the  problem,"  Gannon  says. 


The  Tender  Lion  program  operates  on  an 
what  Gannon  calls  an  "outreach  model," 
sending  workers  out  to  various  sites  and 
agencies  that  serve  children.  "Children 
don't  walk  into  a  mental  health  facility  and 
say,  1  need  Help.  "  Tender  Lion  takes  the 
facility  to  the  child. 

But  because  it  is  an  outreach  program, 
Tender  Lion,  along  with  other  programs, 
including  one  serving  Asian  &  refugee 
families  in  Chinatown,  nearly  received  major 
cuts.  Faced  with  a  reduction  in  state  and 
federal  funding,  the  City's  mental  health 
administration  adopted  a  budget  slashing 
plan  that  targeted  outreach  programs  as 
low-priority  and  slated  them  for  cuts.  It  now 
appears  that  supplemental  funding  will 
allow  the  programs  to  continue  but  the 
priorities  shown  by  the  administration  dis- 
turb Gannon. 


"When  you  look  at  all  these  cuts,"  he  says, 
"you  cannot  help  but  arrive  at  the  view  that 
in  San  Francisco,  children  are  not  viewed  as 
a  high  priority.  When  you  look  at  where  the 
money's  spent,  17%  of  the  population  is 
kids,  but  17%  of  the  budget  is  not  spent  on 
them.  It's  unfortunate,  because  (with  kids) 
we  can  do  a  lot  of  good  work  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  and  forestall  problems 
later  on." 

"Most  of  the  time,  it  seems  like  they  are  too 
busy  to  notice  us,"  says  Eric  McDevitt. 


Refugee  Families,  Children 


continued  from  page  11 

come  out  one  day  and  I  don't  know  in  what 
form.  I  don't  know  when  it  will  explode." 

One  strength  of  the  culture  that  will  be  a 
positive  force  forthechildren  is  the  traditioniU 
emphasis  on  education.  Educators  are  gener- 
ally very  impressed  with  the  quickness  which 
the  children  show  in  learning  English  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  thrust  themselves 
into  their  school  work. 

"They  do  great,  "  says  Jim  Donahue,  a 
counselor  at  Galileo  High  School.  "Some 
come  here  knowing  no  English.  Three  years 
later  they  leave  and  go  to  college."  One 
problem  with  gaining  admission  to  college, 
however,  is  that  many  universities  will  not 
accept,  for  credit,  bi-lingual  classes,  even 
though  many  of  them  are  solid  academic 
subjects.  Donahue  told  of  one  girl  who  had 
solid  A '  s  and  had  trouble  getting  into  Berkeley 
because  many  of  her  credits  were  bi-lingual. 

But  overcoming  the  language  and  culture 
barrier  requires  special  attention  and  ap- 


proaches. "These  youngsters  present  a  whole 
new  area  of  need  on  the  part  of  teachers, ' '  says 
Darleen  Lau,  principal  of  Redding  Elemen- 
tary School . '  *  most  have  no  formal  educational 
training,  some  can't  even  hold  a  pencil.  The 
approach  is  to  start  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
rudiments .  The  main  emphasis  is  a  strong  oral 
language  program  to  try  to  expose  them  to  a 
lot  of  good  listening  and  language." 

Recently,  the  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
Elderly  Association  launched  a  special  Viet- 
namese language  school  for  over  200  young- 
sters. The  goal,  says  Thuc  Ngo,  is  to  "fill  the 
(family  communication)  gap  and  to  help 
preserve  the  Vietnamese  culture  . ' '  The  school 
meets  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  in  a 
Leavenworth  Street  storefront  and  also  parti- 
cipates in  special  events  and  community 
celebrations. 

Eight  year  old  Bang  Le  attends  the  Vietnam- 
ese school.  "I  like  this  school,"  he  says.  "I 
make  friends.  I  learn  Vietnamese  langfuage 
because  my  uncle  say,  'I  don't  forget  my 
language.' " 
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HIS  FIRST  CRIME 
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late?  I  worried  something  awful  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened." 

At  that  crucial  moment,  the  pennies  he  had 
been  handling,  and  fingering  since  morning, 
finally  wore  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  They  came 
cascading  down  to  the  floor  with  a  doomsday 
clatter. 

Sarah  looked  at  Joey  with  open-mouthed 
surprise  and  asked,  "Where  did  you  get 
those  pennies?"  Joey  tried  with  futile 
eagerness  to  retrieve  the  accusatory  evi- 
dence, didn't  answer  immediately,  then 
weakly,  "Mom,  I  found  them." 

"You  found  them?  All  in  one  place?  A  crook 
I'm  raising.  Wait  till  your  father  hears  about 
this."  She  attempted  to  slap  him.  He 
dodged.  "Goniff.  The  electric  chair  is 
waiting  for  you.  Wait  till  I  tell  him  about  his 
clever  son.  No  supper  tonight.  He'll  fix  you 
good .  * ' 

Joey  didn't  fall  asleep  for  a  long  time, 
tossing  and  turning.  He  was  apprehensive, 
full  of  self-pity,  dreading  the  punishment 
awaiting  him. 

His  father  worked  nights  as  a  watchman. 
During  the  day  he  helped  his  wife  for  several 
hours,  napping  briefly  before  returning  to 
his  night  watchman  job.  Time  seemed  to 
drag  on  endlessly.  At  last  towards  morning. 
Joey  fell  into  a  nightmarish  doze.  Brutally. 
Jacob  yanked  his  son  out  of  bed.  With  shut 
eyes.  Joey  was  dragged  into  the  bedroom 
Jacob  shared  with  his  wife.  He  then  bolted 
the  door  and  roughly  sat  Joey  down  in  a 
chair. 

Joey  blubbered,  "Papa,  I'm  sorry." 

"Sorry  for  what?  Finding  money?  Tell  me 
where.  No  lies.  Everything  I  can  forgive, 
except  lies.  To  a  father,  do  you  hear?  You 
must  never  tell  a  lie."  He  removed  his  heavy 
belt.  "For  the  last  time,  I  ask  you  to  talk." 

Joey  visualized  the  bloody  welts,  ruby  drops 
of  blood  dripping  down,  a  red  stream. 
"Papa,  dear  papa,"  he  wailed.  "I  found  a 
dollar  and  changed  it  to  pennies  so  I  could 
treat  my  friends.  You  can  have  the  rest  of 
the  money.  Please  I  won't  do  it  again." 

"Do  what  again?  My  patience  is  coming  to 
an  end.  Didn't  you  understand  when  I  told 
you  what  a  sin  it  is  to  lie  to  a  father? 
Whatever  you  did,  I  can  forgive,  but  a  he  — 
never!" 


It  flooded  out.  "How  hard  I  tried  to  put  the 
dollar  back.  If  only  Mama  hadn't  been 
around,  watching  me.  1  wanted  to  put  it 
back,  but  I  was  afraid  she'd  see  me.  Papa,  I 
don't  have  no  friends,  and  when  I  treat 
them,  they  like  me.  It  happened  just  like 
with  you  and  Mr.  Morton.  Maybe  God  made 
me  do  it." 

Jacob  looked  quizzically  at  his  son.  He 
pulled  out  the  tail  of  his  shirt  and  wiped  the 
tears  from  Joey's  face,  then  made  him  blow 
his  nose.  "Joey."  He  struck  his  shoe  with 
the  heavy  belt.  Joey  fhnched.  "When  I  hit 
my  shoe  like  this  I  want  you  to  holler  real 
loud,  like  I'm  killing  you.  Some  things  ladies 
don't  understand;  when  you  holler  loud 
she'll  beheve  you'll  never  do  it  again,  like  I 
know  you  won't." 

Joey  screamed  in  simulated  anguish,  as 
each  loud  whoosh  resounded  on  his  father's 
shoe.  In  a  little  while  Sarah  came  to  the 
door.  She  tried  to  force  it  open.  Unsuccess- 
ful, she  banged  on  it,  then  shouted,  "Jacob 
—  enough.  He's  my  son,  too." 

Her  cries  made  Jacob  hit  his  shoe  harder 
and  Joey,  spurred  on  by  his  imagination,  as 
if  the  blows  really  found  their  mark  on  his 
bruised  body,  wailed  loudly. 

"Stop!  Murderer!  I  told  you  to  punish  him, 
not  to  kill  him.  Stop,  please,  or  I'll  call  the 

police." 

Jacob  desisted  but  didn't  open  the  door. 
Joey  muted  his  outcries  to  sobs.  Jacob 
whispered  instructions  to  Joey  before  he  at 
last  opened  the  door.  Sarah  rushed  in, 
almost  collapsing,  as  she  approached  the 
softly  sobbing  Joey. 

"First  you  get  me  all  excited.  Then  you  call 
me  a  murderer.  He  must  be  hungry  now.  I 
guess  you'd  better  feed  your  criminal.  He 
must  be  starved  after  what  I  gave  him.  He 
might  have  to  stay  in  bed  a  few  days; 
otherwise,  he'll  have  to  eat  standing  up." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  love  affair  with 
his  father,  that  didn't  end  while  his  father 
lived. 

Sarah  left,  and  soon  returned  with  a  loaded 
tray  of  food.  She  tried  to  examine  Joey,  but 
he  wouldn't  allow  her  to  do  so. 

Engraved  in  Joey's  mind  were  her  words, 
"Many  years  I've  Uved  with  Jacob.  Always  I 
thought  him  kind  and  gentle,  but  I  really 
never  did  get  to  know  him.  Who  could 
imagine  he'd  be  such  a  brute." 


Directory  of 
Children's  Services 

The  following  are  agencies  in  the  Tenderloin 
that  provide  services  to  Tenderloin  children! 

Head  Start 

A  child  care  and  nursery  school  program  for 
low-income  children,  ages  3  to  5.  Golden 
Gate  Avenue  Center  serves  28  children  in 
the  morning  and  28  in  the  afternoon.  South 
of  Market  center  also,  serves  Tenderloin 
children.  Lengthy  waiting  list  for  both  sites. 
For  more  information,  call  282-2068. 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  Center 

A  child  care  and  nursery  school  program  for 
low-income  children,  serving  a  total  of  24 
infants  and  pre-schoolers  up  to  5  years  old. 
Lengthy  wailing  list.  For  more  information, 
call  776-3411. 

Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 

A  free  drop-in  recreation  program  operating 
out  of  St.  Boniface  Church  at  133  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  sponsored  by  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Department  of  the  City.  Offers  use 
of  gaming  tables— pool,  ping-pong,  foosball 
etc— and  rollerskating,  movies  and  occa- 
sional field  trips.  Open  Tuesday  through 
Friday  2:30-7:30  and  Saturday  10  to  4.  For 
more  information,  call  621-5436. 

Tender  Lion  Family  Counseling  Project 

A  mental  health  outreach  program  for 
children  and  families  which  sends  coun- 
selors on-site  to  various  neighborhood  youth 
programs,  including  the  elementary  schools, 
the  YMCA  Youth  Center,  and  the  child  care 
centers.  For  more  information,  call 
781-6738. 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family 
Program 

This  program  has  two  components: 

1)  The  Youth  Center  offers  recreation  and 
tutoring  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  to 
neighborhood  kids  of  all  ages  at  its  newly 
refurbished  storefront  on  Turk  above  Lea- 
venworth. Includes  gaming  tables,  occa- 
sional field  trips  and  use  of  YMCA  facilities. 

2)  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  and 
Recreation  Program  offers  classes  and  acti- 
vities at  Golden  Gate  Avenue  YMCA  and 
Redding  School  for  newcomer  children  of 
any  nationality. 

The  Y  also  sponsors  a  sununer  day  camp  and 
ESL  summer  school.  For  more  information, 
call  885-0460. 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement 

Provides  a  range  of  services  for  refugee 
families.  Sponsors,  in  conjunction  with 
Vietnamese  Elderly  Association,  a  Viet- 
namese Language  school  for  children  which 
meets  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
For  more  information,  call  885-2743. 


K  &  S  Trading  Co. 

Stop  In  and  See  Our  Large  Selection  of: 

Quality  Used  Furniture 

Appliances 

Housewares 

Now  Open  at  317  Hyde 


—DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— I 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  BEPAmED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

ASt  Awm  uojccii  rets 

nXIOR-DOa  rROCBAK  PARTlCirAKT 

c»  stamouo 


NOTICE  UNION  ICMBERS 

COVERED  IfWDEB  YOUF  UNIW 
DEKTAL  PLAN:  SIMPLY  BRING 
in  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 
BY  YOim  DfPLOYER 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FR£E  PARIQNC 
Mission  at  7th  Lot  Next  to  Poet  Office. 
Obtain  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orwiti  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Betwtin  6th  &  7lh  Sts. 


United  W^y 

of  the  Bay  Area 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Office 

260  McAllister  St..  Suite  205 
San  Francisco.  CA  94t02 

(415)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consultation 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

ismokino  A  non  smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  2a-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  now  forsingle  women 
for  single  men  [5/20] 
for  parent  with  onechild  [6/1] 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


EMERGENCIES 

Police    911 

Fire     911 

Ambulance    —911 

Suictde  Prevention     221-1423 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreach  (10-6)  -673-5700 

Women  Against  Rape  -  -  647-RAPE 

Night  Minister  (10  Pfvl  -  4  AM)  —986-1464 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F,  8-5)  771-4232 

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center—  387-8700 

LEGAL 

S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance    433-2535 

Welfare  Rights  Unit   -  —433-2535 

Attorney  Referral-    391-6102 

District  Attorney  -    553-1752 

Public  Defender    553-1671 

Victim /Witness  Assistance   — 552-6550 

Family  Violence  Assistance-    -  552-1926 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project   552-2202 

People  s  Law  School-—    -  285-5069 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly    861-4444 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee)  647-5297 

MEDICAL 

S.F,  General  Hospital  821-8200 

Central  Emergency  431-2800 

Saint  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  9  -  11:30)   864-0241 

Haight-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic   431-1714 

Women's  Needs  Center   221-7371 

Health  Center  #4  —  -  -   558-3158 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center  ~  885-2274 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic   673-5700 

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry  — -567-1711 

Venereal  Disease  Information    -495-0600 

SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (24  hours)     558-5512 

Seniors  Friendship  Line     752-3778 

Gray  Panthers    552-8800 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F.  9-5)   563-0202 

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services  885-2274 

Downtown  Senior  Center   -   771-7950 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program  673-8600 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  861  -4444 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center  (senior  lunch)  928-7078 

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4)   —441-8762 

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Childcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary)-  282-7858 

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources   821-8386 

National  Runaway  Switchboard  —  -  800-621-4000 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center   885-0460 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years)  —    776-3411 

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways  —621-2929 

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project   781-6738 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center-    771-2600 

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8)  -776-2102 

St-  Anthony's  Youth  Drop-In  Center  552-3838 

Legal  Services  for  Children-  863-3762 

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5)    821-8376 


SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines  (all  hours)      752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/Referral  (all  hours)   387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)   431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)-  441-KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  -   563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints   665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral  772-HELP 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic —  -   776-8151 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board  —   621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F.  1-5  &  M-W  7-9  PM)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority—   673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  {housing  co-ops)  776-2151 

D.  A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit   -  553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance   —558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)-  — -781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)  -  -558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling    431-7530 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled)  441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security      956-3000 

Food  Stamps      557-5718 

General  Assistance—    864-0948 

Medi-Cal      864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  -  -557-5723 

E  D.D.  -  Casual  Labor      557-1238 

E.  D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers    557-2385 

E  D.D-  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers   557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance  —  557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services  —864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)-  -  — 567-0540" 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling)  474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program   557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F)-  -  776-2102 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health  863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services) —  -  552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project  751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th^  11-1)  771-2786 

Hearl  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market  621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House   776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)  776-2103 

Saint  Anthony  s  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)  552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels-   474-4646 

Travelers  Aid  Society   781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)  431-7400 

W.O. M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)  -  864-4722 

Women's  Resource  Center  (24  hour)   474-2400 

Jacob's  Well-alcohol  Rehab.  -  -  282-3072 

St.  Anthony's  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate.M&W,  9-1 1  )■  431-7351 

Center  for  Education  /  Iris  Project   397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)   863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization  -  -  397-7121 

City  Prison   -  -  553-1441* 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  '  558-3184' 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway- —  - — 673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council    — -771-7100 

*TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


